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THE GRAY COMRADES. 


Out of the dust of cities and the din of 
men 

I come to the clean spaces of the wide 
windy moors, 

Saying: “Glad, O my kindred, I come 
hither again”— 

Saying: “Hail me, my comrades, for 

my heart is yours.” 


O voices calling and crying in the 
shadows gray, 
Telling the dear tales over that were 
long since told; 
Keepers of sweet memories from a 
bygone day— 
Kind bountiful bosoms and brows 
wise from of old: 


Centuries long they have listened to 
the four winds’ rage: 
They hearken the puny plaining of a 
little world’s annoy! 
They have known earth in the making, 
they live from age unto age, 
Yet remember an hour’s sorrow and 
a moment’s joy. 


“Here,” they say, “were you happy on 
a morn of Spring, 
Here sang your heart like a harp that 
the wind swept; 
Here are paths that are holy by the 
dreams they bring, 
Here in a gray gloaming you lay 
down and wept.” 


“Years go by with their burden of 
what once has been, 
Here is never forgetting on the gray 
breast of the moors; 
Ah, the voices of friendship that were 
here yestreen! 
the footstep beloved keeping 
time with yours!’ 


Ah, 


O wise hills and tender! aglow with 
beacons afar, 
That kindle fires of the past from 
embers faded and gray, 
Keeping our hearts’ lamp burning 
through the dark hours that are 
Between to-night’s twilight and to- 
morrow’s day! 
C. Fox-Smith. 


The Academy. 





The Gray Comrades, Ete. 


THE IDEAL 
(From Sully Prudhomme.) 


I. 


The moon is large, the heaven fair 
And full of stars; the earth is spent; 
All the world’s soul is in the air: 
Of one great star magnificent 


Il. 


I dream, of one I may not see 

And yet whose light must, travelling, 
gauge 

The eternal space and come to be 

The glory of another age. 


III. 


When at the last it shines above, 
Fairest and farthest star in space, 
Then let it know it had my love, 
Oh! latest of the human race! 
Dorothy Frances Gurney. 


JOY AND SORROW. 


On Time’s highway I toil, and with 
me twain 

Go ever onward; and my cup is filled 

One moment with Joy’s drops all 


heaven-distilled, 
Anon with weary Sorrow’s tears and 
pain. 
Yet are these mingled. Joy still tastes 
of tears, 
And tears of laughter; and at times 
Joy’s face 
Wears Sorrow’s semblance for a lit- 
tle space, 
Betwixt conflicting lights of hopes and 
fears. 


My soul asks, trembling, “When I 
stand with Death 
Revealing larger life, will Joy alone, 
Or Sorrow, lead my footsteps to the 
Throne?” 
A voice within me cried—the Spirit’s 
breath— 
“Not Joy nor Sorrow, at thy soul’s 
release, 
Awaits that unknown bliss: God’s per- 
fect peace.” 
Francis Annesley. 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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THE FUTURE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


The tumultuous events in Russia 
have thrown into the background the 
invitation which her Government lately 
addressed to the chief States to con- 
tinue the work begun at The Hague in 
1899. When, and where, and under 
whose guidance and auspices it will sit, 
or what part Russia will take in it, or 
whether the conference should meet at 
an early date or be postponed to calmer 
times, it is useless for outsiders to dis, 
cuss. Delay will do no harm, it may 
indeed be beneficial, if in the inter- 
val some questions of importance, as to 
which opinion is still unformed or fluc- 
tuating, are studied. It is impossible 
that some of them could be disposed of 
at one conference. The hope should be 
that, if the nations meet again at The 
Hague as they did in 1899, they will 
decide to hold other meetings at which 
points left unsettled may be taken up. 
The conference which Russia and the 
United States have called is likely to 
necessitate other similar meetings, 
which have become indispensable me- 
diums for the rational intercourse of 
nations. Peace as well as war needs 
organization, and such conferences 
may be the beginning of a new and 
useful mechanism supplementary to 
diplomacy. 

There is no ignoring a preliminary 
point. In many minds there is pro- 
found disappointment at the results of 
the first conference. There seems a 
touch of irony in the fact that the ruler 
who convoked it should shortly after 
the end of its labors have embarked in 
a war almost unequalled in bloodshed. 
It is the climax of irony in the view of 
many that at the close of that war he 
should convoke a second conference. I 
have heard it said more than once of 


“Je ne suis pas certain que, dans l’age de 
fer ou nous vivons, les congres de la paix 


late: “Such conferences are worse than 
futile; they are mischievous make-be- 
lieves; they raise false bopes; they con- 
ceal the presence of passions, unim- 
paired and untamed.” This seems to 
me an unfair, shortsighted estimate of 
the work done in 1899. To measure its 
effect by the three or four decisions 
which The Hague Tribunal has so far 
given, is to be blind to some of the 
chief results. To name one gain, can 
one be sure that the North Sea diffi- 
culty, a wanton attack with every cir- 
cumstance of aggravation on the peace- 
ful subjects of this country at a time 
when feeling against Russia was sensi- 
tive to a morbid degree, would have 
been terminated peaceably if there had 
not been machinery prepared by the 
conference for the pacific settlement of 
such questions? I can recall few, if 
any, instances in the past, when, all the 
elements of a quarrel being present 
and the temper of an aggrieved nation 
being what it then was, war was 
averted. If the first conference failed 
to prevent one war, it may have staved 
off another still more disastrous. Per- 
haps, too, one is not wrong in claiming 
as among the indirect results of the 
conference in 1899 the formation of 
a group or network of arbitration 
treaties, beginning with the Anglo- 
French Arbitration Treaty, to which 
almost all European States are parties. 
It may be doubted whether they would 
have been negotiated but for the strong 
impulse given to international arbitra- 
tion by The Hague Conference. I know 
that some persons here and in France, 
who are friendly to this mode of set- 
tling disputes, but who objected for one 
reason or another to the scope of The 
Hague Tribunal and its composition, 


faisent une cuvre utile.” M. Ernest Lehr: 
“Revuede Droit International,” 1905, p. 502. 





supported and did their best to bring 
about such treaties. A further con- 
sequence is to be noted. With all the 
terrible incidents of the war which is 


‘over, it has been comparatively free 


from wild acts of fury on the part of 
the combatants. There has been less of 
the reckless cruelty—men losing the 


‘likeness of men in their rage or terror 


—which has been practised in almost 
every prolonged war. There have been 
many episodes of magnanimity and 
signs of mutual respect and friendship 
which, increasing as they do in modern 


times between the bravest combatants, . 


seem to make war more and more an 
anachronism. At the close of hostilities 
there has been a striking example of 
moderation; the treaty of Portsmouth 
comparing favorably in this respect 
with that of Frankfurt, for instance. 
On both sides—I will not presume to 
say in which of the combatants most— 
has been manifest a desire to conform 
to a fairly high standard of conduct. 
I cannot help attributing this in some 
degree at least to the standard which 
The Hague Conference set up as to the 
customs and usages of war, and to the 
clear rules which it laid down as to 
matters previously left in obscurity or 
to the discretion of the individual. To 
the question: What has the first confer- 
ence done for the peace of the world? 
the reply may be: What other confer- 
ences or congresses with a similar ob- 
ject ever did more, or as much? 

So much for a preliminary point. I 
turn to the purpose of the proposed 
further .conference. It should en- 
deavor, according to one suggestion, to 
prepare and procure acceptance of a 
complete code of neutrality. It should 
construct, with full regard to the in- 
terests of neutrals, a set of rules com- 
parable to those prepared as to the 
customs and usages of war in 1899. I 
am afraid that the magnitude and dif- 
ficulties of this task are not always 


‘adequately appreciated by those who 
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make this suggestion. The preparation 
at The Hague of a code of rules and 
customs of war was facilitated by ear- 
lier work—in particular by the labors 
of the conference at Brussels in 1874— 
and by the rules adopted at Oxford by 
the Institute of International Law. No 
such preparation has been made as to 
the rules of neutrality. The Institute 
has again and again approached the 
subject. It has so far touched only 
some parts of a group of difficult ques- 
tions. Among nations exist serious— 
some think irreconcilable—differences 
in practice. The principles upon which 
the framework of such rules should be 
built are not universally accepted. 
Greatest obstacle of all, the advisers of 
the States of Europe are not clear as 
to what is to their interests; or, if they 
are so, they are not sure what will be 
to the interests of others. And so, 
guided by a blind egoism, they are re- 
luctant to bind themselves, They wait 
to see what is the advantage of the 
hour, perhaps then to proclaim it as 
manifestly the only just principle. To 
construct a code of neutrality fairly 
complete, to settle the scores of ques- 
tions which have arisen between bel- 
ligerents and neutrals in past times, 
and to alter old rules to meet new exi- 
gencies, would involve much prelimi- 
nary study and negotiation and prob- 
ably the labor of two or three 
conferences, At the first meeting mat- 
ters little controverted might be dealt 
with and the way opened for dealing 
subsequently with the residue. The 
results achieved by the conferences at 
The Hague upon private international 
law in 1893, 1894, 1900 and 1904 are in 
this respect encouraging. The earliest 
of them revealed serious difficulties 
among the nations represented at The 
Hague. Most of those were gradually 
removed. Eventually conventions were 
concluded as to some important mat- 
ters between all the important Euro- 
pean countries except England and 























Turkey. M. Asser, the promoter of 
these remarkable gatherings, was able 
to congratulate himself upon an agree- 
ment which at one time seemed out of 
the question. Thanks to this series of 
conferences, each continuing the work 
of its predecessor, a code of private 
international law, accepted throughout 
Continental Europe, seems now to be 
neither impossible nor remote. I wish 
that it could be said that this country 
had shared in these labors. But it is 
not so; England and Turkey were the 
only European countries which stood 
aloof: 

In considering what is practicable at 
a conference, one element is uncertain. 
It is apt to be thought that progress 
as to such matters is the resultant of 
impersonal forces (public opinion, zeit- 
geist, spread of knowledge, etc.), causes 
in which the individual factor is nil. 
But all at once comes an incident to 
dispel that belief. It has lately been 
shown impressively what a statesman 
who knows his mind, who is prompt to 
seize the opportunity, who is courageous 
and disinterested, can accomplish. It 
would be rash to set limits to the effi- 
cacy of a conference into the labors of 
which President Roosevelt threw the 
full weight of his authority. The cour- 
age—or audacity—which tells in war 
might prove no less effective in the 
service of peace. 

One question is, and surely long has 
been, ripe for decision. It transcends in 
importance all others, so far at least 
as England is concerned; that of immu- 
nity of private property from capture. 
It was much discussed before the dec- 
laration of Paris that enemy’s goods, 
other than contraband, on neutral ships, 
and neutral goods, subject to the same 
exception, under the enemy's flag, are 
exempt from seizure. The situation 
was changed by that declaration. With 


the extension of the railway system of 
almost every country the question has 
been completely altered. 
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It is not generally understood in this 
country that the States which might be 
expected to profit most in war by the 
present law are in favor of its repeal. 
America has persistently and consist- 
ently supported such immunity. She 
did so as far back as 1785 when, at 
the instance of Franklin, she concluded 
a treaty with Frederick the Great em- 
bodying this principle. Im 1823 she 
endeavored to induce England, France 
and Russia to adopt this policy. She 
refused in 1856 to be a party to the 
declaration of Paris, because the 
Powers would not agree to such im- 
munity. In 1871 she concluded with 
Italy a treaty establishing immunity, 
and in 1899 she raised the question, 
though unsuccessfully, at The Hague, 
Only lately in a message to Congress 
President Roosevelt condemned the 
present practice as an anachronism of 
little use as an instrument of war. A 
large, and not the least honorable, part 
of the history of the United States 
would be effaced if they were to aban- 
don, which there is no reason to think 
they will, this policy. Several Con- 
tinental Powers have shown a disposi- 
tion to favor the change; and the Insti- 
tute, fairly representative of Conti- 
nental opinion, in 1875 declared itself in 
favor of it; only English members, by 
the way, dissenting. England has so 
far always declined to waive this bel- 
ligerent right. The reasons for her re- 
fusal, if ever sound, as far as I can 
see, either no longer exist, or their 
strength has been much weakened by 
changes in commerce and industry, 
and, above all, by the development of 
the railway systems of the world. The 
arguments against and for the im- 
munity of private property other than 
contraband may be fairly stated thus:— 
As to England: against the change:—- 

(a) The loss of the power of harass- 
ing her adversary’s commerce, of do- 


*“* Report of M. Bulmerincq,” Annuaire II., 
p. 90. 








7 2 See 
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ing mutatis mutandis that which was 
done to the injury of American ship- 
ping by the Alabama and Shenandoah; 
the abandonment of what might be con- 
ceivably a potent instrument of war; 
the possibility of the mercantile fleet of 
an enemy serving as transports, per- 
haps for purposes of invasion (the point 
upon which Professor Westlake has al- 
ways insisted). (b) While England 
might observe a promise to respect 
such property, her antagonists might 
not; they might be tempted to break 
or evade their promises, and some 
“rough precedent maker” in their prize 
courts would condone what was done.* 
(c) The treatment of private property 
in land and sea warfare is the same 
“substantially,” having regard to the 
different circumstances.‘ (d) .The lia- 
bility of private property to be cap- 
tured makes the whole nation feel the 
burthen of war, which thus becomes 
more terrible than if it affected only 
the actual combatants. (e) There 
might be little use in proclaiming such 
immunity if nations are free to extend, 
as some are inclined to extend, the no- 
tion of contraband. (f) Lastly, there 
is great uncertainty as to the effect of 
the change. 

Some of the reasons in favor of the 
change are:— (a) The peril to which 
in time of war our commerce would 
be exposed from the depredations of an 
enemy’s cruisers; the certainty that 
freights, seamen’s wages, and insur- 
ance would rise rapidly, that food sup- 
plies and raw materials would become 
dearer—under the influence of panic, 
much dearer; and the whole industrial 
system might even in a few weeks be 

3 See letter of “C.A.S.B.” in “Times” of Oc- 
tober 20th, 1905, which, by the way, mixes up 
inextricably questions of blockade and con- 
traband. 

‘Letter of “C.A.S.B.,” “ Times,’ October 
20th, 1905. 

5“As between dollars and men,I plead for 
men. As betweenthe burning of houses and 


destruction of private property, and the 
carrying off of a whole generation of youth, 


thrown out of gear. And here it is to 
be noted that the finding of the Food 
Supply Commission which has lately 
reported upon some of these points is 
that in a normal state of things there 
are only about 6 or 7 weeks’ supply of 
food in the country.* (0) The strong 
improbability that the capture of mer- 
chant ships and their cargoes by our 
fleet would materially affect the issue 
of any war in which England was en- 
gaged. In the war of 1870-71 France 
captured 75 German vessels. Would ten 
times as many captures shorten any 
great European war? (ce) The power 
of injuring any adversary in this man- 
ner has been greatly diminished since 
the Declaration of Paris. Enemy’s 
goods may be carried in neutral ships 
without liability to capture; and, in 
spite of the vigilance of our cruisers, 
Germany or France would get her sup- 
plies by means of American or Nor- 
wegian vessels. (d) With an increase in 
the rate of insurance there would be a 
transfer, rapid or gradual (and subject, 
of course, to the well recognized doc- 
trine as to bond fide transfers) of Eng- 
lish vessels to foreign neutral flags, to 
the great and perhaps permanent ag- 
grandizement of neutral shipping. (e) 
The risk that the energies of some of- 
ficers would at a critical moment be 
withdrawn from the main object of 
war to the capture of prizes.’ 

Upon some of the points above 
named, military and naval authorities 
alone can speak with weight. But, if 
I am not mistaken, many—probably 
most of them—are of opinion that Eng- 
land as a belligerent would, in the con- 
ditions of modern warfare, lose little 
I think that the burthen of war should fall on 
the pocket, not on the heart.”” Mr. Moorfield 
Storey, at St. Louis Congress of Lawyers. 

®In a normal year the amount held con- 
jointly in first and second class stock is un- 
likely to fall below six weeks’ supply —two 
weeks in first hand stocks, and four weeks in 
second hands, p. 15. 


7See as to this point Mahan’s “Life of 
Nelson.” 

















by abandoning a right which, rarely, if 
ever, in the past materially determined 
the issue of war, and which is likely to 
be much less efficacious in modern cir- 
cumstances. To strike with all one’s 
might at the armed forces of the enemy 
--to waste no energy in harassing his 
mercantile marine—seems to be the ac- 
cepted theory of most naval experts. 
If England were successful in the 
struggle there need be no harrowing of 
commerce; her end would be gained; 
if she were beaten at sea, no amount of 
captured prizes would materially miti- 
gate the disaster. One or two of the 
arguments against the change are op- 
posed to fact. It is, for example, in- 
correct to say that the practices on 
land as to private property are “sub- 
stantially” the same as on sea. They 
have not been, in fact, the same among 
civilized nations for centuries; the dis- 
tinction is sharply drawn in Articles 
68 to 81 of the Code of the laws of 
war, prepared at The Hague, and gen- 
erally accepted by civilized nations.‘ 
There may be some ground for assim- 
ilating the practice in both kinds of 
warfare, so as to sanction the seizure 
at sea of private property when, 
and only when, military necessities 
in the strict sense require it. That, 
however, is not the practice. Nor is 
there much justification, apart from 
natural national self-complacency, for 
the apprehension that while England 
would be true to any promise, other 
States would be false. In _ recent 
years—in the Franco-German, the Span- 
ish-American, and, broadly speaking, 
the Russo-Japanese War—there were 
no conspicuous instances of breach of 
engagements. The advocates of so- 
called Real politik assume an amount of 
perfidy which is in fact rare. Soldiers 
and statesmen shrink from infamy 
which ruthless theorists regard as 
highly probable and venial. 


*See, for example, Article 72: “ Private 
property cannot be confiscated.” 
® Here is a description of the manner in 
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It may be true that the gain to this 
country from the change would be les- 
sened, perhaps seriously endangered, if 
the prize courts of our adversary were, 
loosely and irregularly, to extend the 
conception of contraband or of block- 
ade, or if notifications as to contraband, 
such as those made by Russia in March 
and May, 1904, were common. Such 
possibilities suggest, as others which 
might be named also do, the need of 
agreement as to these matters, They 
are strong reasons why questions be- 
tween neutrals and belligerents should 
be determined not, as now, by a bellig- 
erent’s court, but by some less inter- 
ested, more trustworthy tribunal, For 
other countries the question may not 
be what it is for us. Few of them 
have a large mercantile marine, or 
draw the bulk of their food supplies 
from abroad. Not having the facilities 
for revictualling and obtaining supplies 
given us by our Colonies and posses- 
sions, and not being free to use, except 
under irksome conditions, neutral 
waters for any of these purposes, they 
might be tempted to feed upon the en- 
emy’s commerce—to do that which was 
done by Captain Semmes and by Ad- 
miral Suffren before him. To some 
countries it may not be clear that as 
belligerents they would be gainers by 
the change, though the majority of 
them seem inclined to make it and ac- 
cept the risks. But for England, de- 
pendent for about four-fifths of her 
food upon imports, with ships on every 
sea, and with much of her income de- 
rived from the carrying trade, the 
weight of argument is in favor of the 
change. 

One consideration should have weight. 
These are not times, and ours is not a 
country, in which war can go on with 
little effect upon domestic affairs, or 
in which they can be kept apart;* in- 
dustry might be profoundly disorgan- 
which war was once carried on:—“Il (Mare- 


chal de Saxe) avait toujours dans ses camps 
un Opera Comique. C’etait a ce spectacle 
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ized by a prolonged campaign; reverses 
might be followed by outbursts of dis- 
content, and the worst might come to 
pass.” No scheme of national indem- 
nity or insurance might protect a Gov- 
ernment from adversaries at home 
more formidable than those which its 
armies or fleets encountered abroad. 
It is not merely a province, a colony, 
or an indemnity which may be for- 
feited by an unsuccessful or dubious 
war; the stakes are heavier; they may 
be all that a nation can risk. The 
crowds of unemployed would every 
day increase. The elements of disaf- 
fection would grow, and one cannot be 
sure that they would want organiza- 
tion. The quartern loaf at a shilling 
would be intolerable to a population 
long accustomed to pay about 5d. (See 
report, p. 69.) Truly, as Sir Henry 
Maine said, “The position of England 
is one of unexampled danger.” “So 
long,” says Sir Robert Reid, in his co- 
gent argument on this point, 


as the present law prevails we are 
not only liable to be ruined by naval 
defeat; we are also liable to be ruined 
by a doubtful war. ... Who can com- 
pute the effect of such a situation on 
the prices of the necessaries of life and 
industry; or the difficulty of recover- 
ing on the conclusion of peace the car- 
rying trade which war might so easily 
cripple? The boldest Minister might 
well flinch from continuing a war with 
short supplies and famine prices at 
home. 


The majority report of the Commis- 
sion on Food Supplies, which is studi- 
ously moderate in terms, recognizes 
this peril:— 


qu’il donnait l’ordre des batailles et ces jours- 
la, entre les deux pieces, la principale actrice 
annoncait ainsi: Messieurs, demain relache 
au theatre, a cause de la bataille que donnera 
M. le: Marechal; apres demain le Coq du 
Village, Les Amours Grivois,” etc, ““Marmon- 
tel’s Memoirs ’”’ I., p. 227. 

0 See the striking letter of Sir R. T. Reid in 


We do not apprehend that any situ- 
ation is likely to arise in which there 
would be a risk of the actual starva- 
tion of our population into submission. 
But we do regard with much concern 
the effect of war upon prices, and es- 
pecially therefore on the condition of 
the poorer classes; for they will be the 
first to feel the pinch, and it is on 
them that the strain of increased 
prices would chiefly fall. ... It would 
be unwise to disregard the dangers 
that might accrue from what we have 
described as the “panic” rise of prices 
of staple articles of food which might 
take place in the excitement sure to 
be caused by the outbreak of a great 
maritime war.” 


A minority of the Commissioners 
speak more emphatically upon this 


point:— 


In the event of war between the 
United Kingdom and one or more of 
the Great Powers, the rise in the price 
of bread is certain to be great, and 
very possibly immense; and for how 
long a period it may continue no one 
with any accuracy can foretell. The 
suffering in consequence among the 
poor, and especially if the rise was 
much prolonged, would lead to the 
danger of pressure being placed upon 
the Government, and add to their em- 
barrassments at moments of a great 
crisis.” 


It is true that the Food Commission 
look for safety against these perils in a 
system of National indemnity against 
captures, which is at best a costly and 
doubtful expedient. But they make 
their recommendation on the assump- 
tien that international law remains un- 
changed.“ Change that law and the 
problem is as good as solved. 


the “Times” of October 14th, 1905, and Mr. 
Leverton Harris’s letter, September 12th, 1905. 

1 P. 59 of Report. 

12 P, 89, 

18See Reservation made by Mr. E. Robert- 
son, K.C,, M.P., and Mr. John Wilson, M.P., in 
signing the Report, p. 104. 


























Men whose opinions deserve to have 
weight (Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, Sir Robert Philli- 
more, etc.) have supported the existing 
rule on the ground that it operated as 
a deterrent of war, and brought home 
its existence to the whole body of the 
people. These imposing names not- 
withstanding, this argument is far 
from conclusive. It would be difficult 
to adduce a clear instance in which this 
influence has operated for peace. So 
far, too, as it operates as a deterrent 
to nations with large mercantile ma- 
rines, it is an incentive to others with- 
out such a vulnerable point. How often 
have foreign enemies of England urged 
their Governments to take a line hostile 
to her because her commerce at sea is 
almost defenceless, and would fall an 
easy prey to swift cruisers. Give im- 
munity to private property at sea, and 
bellicose Anglophobes are deprived of 
one of their chief arguments, that 
which appeals most strongly to the 
worst popular passions. Even if the 
gain from immunity from capture were 
more uncertain than it is, such doubts 
would not be decisive. In the perplex- 
ities of private life honorable men see 
the way out in doing what is right. 
That also is the safe guide for nations 
in making an election between two 
courses—to take the path which leads 
to a good understanding and peace. 

The remark, often made when this 
matter is discussed, is that it is not ripe 
for settlement; we must wait. When, 
if not now, will it be ripe? When are 
circumstances likely to be more favor- 
able than they are? With the rise of 
Japan into the position of a first-class 
Power, the prospect of China ceasing 
soon to be inert and helpless, and the en- 
feebling of Russia, there is little short 
of a revolution in the conditions which 
international law postulates. There is 


an end, it may be, of the Christian 
hegemony of the world, not incompat- 
ible with an improvement in the Chris- 
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tian practices of nations. The change 
in the balance of Power may facilitate 
a settlement of this question. The as- 
sent of some States likely to count 
more and more as naval Powers is 
pretty sure to be given to immunity of 
private property. 

I make one remark as to the present 
outlook for neutrals. In the past, 
speaking generally, they have had 
scanty consideration. Rules have been 
framed, precedents laid down, mainly 
to suit the convenience of belligerents. 
There has been no judge of the infiu- 
ence or eminence of Lord Stowell 
moulding jurisprudence to meet the 
wants of neutrals. Their turn may at 
last have come. What an advance 
there might be if England, identifying 
herself with their cause—which is really 
her cause—took counsel and acted in 
concert with other States and sought to 
make the jurisprudence of the sea ac- 
cord with the requirements of modern 
commerce. Chief among such Powers 
is the United States, the first to pro- 
pound the principles as to neutrality 
adopted in this country, and whose 
prize courts apply the same rules as to 
contraband, blockade, the reception of 
belligerent cruisers, ete. Much the 
same is true of Scandinavian countries; 
and I need not say that it is to their 
interest to strengthen the rights of neu- 
trals. The practice and jurisprudence 
of Germany, so far as declared, seems 
to be akin to ours. Japan has adopted 
our rules and is guided by our prece- 
dents. As to some points the practice 
of France differs from ours, and is in 
certain respects more favorable to neu- 
trals than ours. Surely never between 
that country and England was the state 
of feeling more conducive than now to 
a reasonable settlement. A league of 
pacific neutrality, more formidable and 
likely to be more permanent than the 
armed neutrality of the past, does not 
seem impossible. I have said nothing 
us to the many questions affecting neu- 
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trals which the late war brought to the 
front. These can be disposed of only 
by careful consideration of details, by 
a policy of give-and-take, and by means 
of more than one conference, preceded 
by systematic preparation. Nor have 
I referred to the education of the pub- 
lic conscience which may lead to the 
The Contemporary Review. 


condemnation by honest men of block- 
ade running, and of the lending of 
money to belligerents to carry on un- 
just wars. The question of immunity 
of private property at sea from cap- 
ture claims precedence. It would be 
perhaps the greatest advance in inter- 
national law since Grotius’s time. 
John Macdonell. 
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I had an experience the other day, 
very disagreeable but most wholesome, 
which held up for a moment a mirror 
to my life and character. I suppose 
that, at least once in his life, everyone 
has known what it is, in some corridor 
or stairway, to see a figure advancing 
towards him, and then to discover with 
a shock of surprise that he has been 
advancing to a mirror, and that the 
stranger is himself. This happened to 
me some short while ago, and I was 
by no means favorably impressed by 
what I saw! 

Well, the other day I was conducting 
an argument with an irascible man. 
His temper suddenly boiled over, and 
he said several personal things to me, 
of which I did not at once recognize 
the truth; but I have since considered 
the criticisms, and have decided that 
they are mainly true, heightened per- 
haps by a little tinge of temper. 

I am sorry my friend said the things, 
because it is difficult to meet, on cor- 
dial terms, a man whom one knows to 
hold an unfavorable opinion of oneself. 
But in one way I am glad he said 
them, because I do not think I could 
in any other way have discerned the 
truth. If a friend had said them with- 
out anger, he would no doubt have 
so gilded the pill that it would have 
seemed rather a precious ornament 
than a bitter remedy. 


I will not here say in detail what 
my friend accused me of, but it 
amounted to a charge of egotism; and 
as egotism is a common fault, and par- 
ticularly common with lonely and un- 
married men, I will make no excuse 
for propounding a few considerations. 
on the point, and how it may perhaps 
be cured, or if not cured, at least 
modified. 

I suppose that the egotist is the man 
who regards the world as a setting for 
himself, as opposed to the man who 
realizes that he is a small unit in a 
gigantic system. The characteristic of 
the egotist is to consider himself of too 
great importance, while the danger of 
the non-egotist is not sufficiently to 
realize his significance. Egotism is 
the natural temptation of all those 
whose individuality is strong; the man 
of intense desires, of acute perceptions, 
of vigorous preferences, of eager tem- 
perament, is in danger of trying to con- 
struct his life too sedulously on his 
own lines; and yet these are the very 
people who help other people most, and 
in whom the hope of the race lies. 
Meek, humble, timid persons, who ac- 
cept things as they are, who tread in 
beaten paths, who are easily per- 
suaded, who are cautious, prudent and 
submissive, leave things very much as 
they find them. I need make no at- 
tempt at indicating the line that such 











people ought to follow, because it is 
unhappily certain that they will follow 
the line of least resistance, and that 
they have no more power of initiative 
than the bricks of a wall or the waters 
of a stream. The following considera- 
tions will be addressed to people of a 
certain vividness of nature, who have 
strong impulses, fervent convictions, 
vigorous desires. I shall try to sug- 
gest a species of discipline that can 
be practised by such persons, a line 
that they can follow, in order that 
they may aim at, and perhaps attain, 
a-due subordination and co-ordination 
of themselves and their temperaments. 

To treat of intellectual egotism first, 
the danger that besets such people as 
I have described is a want of sympa- 
thy with other points of view, and the 
first thing that such natures must aim 
at is the getting rid of what I will call 
the sectarian spirit. We ought to real- 
ize that intellectual truth is not the 
property of any creed or school or 
nation; the whole lesson of history is 
the lesson of the danger of affirmation. 
The great difference between the mod- 
ern and the ancient world is the 
growth of the scientific spirit, and the 
meaning and value of evidence. There 
are many kinds of certainties. There 
is the absolute scientific certainty of 
such propositions as that two and two 
make four, and cannot possibly make 
five. This is of course only the prin- 
ciple that two and two cannot be said 
to make four, but that they are four, 
and that 2 + 2 and 4 are only differ- 
ent ways of describing the same phe- 
nomenon. Then there come the lesser 
certainties, that is to say, the certain- 
ties that justify practical action. A 
man who is aware that he has twenty 
thousand pounds in the hands of trus- 
tees, whose duty it is to pay him the in- 
terest, is justified in spending a certain 
income; but he cannot be said to know 
at any moment that the capital is there, 
because the trustees may have ab- 
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sconded with the money, and the man 
may not have been informed of the 
fact. The danger of the egotist is that 
he is apt to regard as scientific cer- 
tainties what are only relative certain- 
ties; and the first step towards the 
tolerant attitude is to get rid of these 
prejudices as far as possible, and to 
perceive that the first duty of the phi- 
losopher is not to deal in assumptions, 
but to realize that other people’s re- 
gions of what may be called practical 
certainties—that is to say, the assur- 
ances which justify practical action— 
may be both smaller or even larger 
than his own. The first duty then of 
the man of vivid nature is to fight 
resolutely against the sin of impa- 
tience. He must realize that some 
people may regard as a certainty what 
is to him a questionable opinion, and 
that his business is not the destruction 
of the certainties of others, but the 
defining the limits of his own. The 
sympathy that can be practised intel- 
lectually is the resolute attempt to en- 
ter into the position of others. The 
temptation to argue with people of 
convinced views should be resolutely 
resisted; argument only strengthens. 
and fortifies the convictions of oppo- 
nents, and I can honestly say that I 
have never yet met a man of strong 
intellectual fibre who was ever con- 
verted by argument. Yet I am sure 
that it is a duty for all of us to aim 
at a just appreciation of various points 
of view, and that we ought to try to 
understand others rather than to per- 
suade them. 

So far I have been speaking of the 
intellectual region, and I would sum 
it up by saying that I think that the 
duty of every thoughtful person, who. 
desires to avoid egotism in the intel- 
lectual region is to cultivate what may 
be called the scientific, or even the 
sceptical spirit, to weigh evidence, and 
not to form conclusions without evi- 
dence. Thus one avoids the dangers of 
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egotism best, because egotism is the 
frame of mind of the man who says 
credo quia credo. Whereas the aim of 
the philosopher should be to take noth- 
ing for granted, and to be ready to 
give up personal preferences in the 
light of truth. In dealing with others 
in the intellectual region, the object 
should be not to convince, but to get 
people to state their own views, and 
to realize that unless a man converts 
himself, no one else can; the method 
therefore should be not to attack con- 
clusions, but to ask patiently for the 
evidence upon which those conclusions 
are based. 

But there is a danger in lingering too 
long in the intellectual regions; the other 
regions of the human spirit may be 
called the sesthetic and the mystical re- 
gions. To take the sesthetic region next, 
the duty of the philosopher is torealizeat 
the outset that the perception of beauty 
is essentially an individual thing, and 
that the canons of what are called good 
taste are of all things the most shift- 
ing. In this region the danger of dog- 
matism is very great, because the more 
that a man indulges the rapturous per- 
ception of the beauty that appeals to 
himself, the more likely he is to be- 
lieve that there is no beauty outside 
of his own perceptions. The duty of a 
man who wishes to avoid egotism in 
this region is to try and recognize 
faithful conception and firm execution 
everywhere; to realize that half, and 
more than half, of the beauty of every- 
thing is the beauty of age, remoteness, 
and association. There is no tempta- 
tion so strong for the zsthetic nature, 
as to deride and contemn the beauty 
of the art that we have just outgrown. 
To take a simple case. The Early 
Victorian upholsterers derided the stiff- 
ness and austerity of Queen Anne fur- 
niture, and the public genuinely ad- 
mired the florid and rococo forms of 
Early Victorian art. A _ generation 
passed, and Early Victorian art was 
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relentlessly derided, while the Queen 
Anne furniture was reinstalled. Now 
there are signs of a growing tolerance 
among connoisseurs of the Barly Vic- 
torian taste again. The truth is that 
there is no absolute beauty in either; 
that the thing to aim at is progress 
and development in art, and that prob- 
ably the most dangerous and decadent 
sign of all is the reverting to the 
beauty of a previous age rather than 
striking out a new line of our own. 
The aim then of the man who would 
avoid szesthetic egotism should be, not 
to lay down canons of what is or what 
is not good art, but to try to recognize 
as I have said, faithful conception and 
firm execution wherever he can discern 
it; and, for himself, to express as viv- 
idly as he can his own keenest and 
acutest perceptions of beauty. The 
only beauty that is worth anything is 
the beauty perceived in sincerity, and 
here again the secret lies in resolutely 
abstaining from laying down laws, 
from judging, from condemning. The 
victory always remains with those who 
admire rather than with those who de- 
ride, and the power of appreciating is 
worth any amount of the power of 
despising. 

And now we pass to the third and 
most intangible region of the spirit, the 
region that I will call the mystical re- 
gion. This is in a sense akin to the 
zesthetic region, because it partly con- 
sists in the appreciation of beauty in 
ethical things. Here the danger of the 
vivid personality is to let his prefer- 
ences be his guide, and to contemn 
certain types of character, certain qual- 
ities, certain modes of thought, certain 
points of view. Here again one’s duty 
is plain. It is the resolute avoidance 
of the critical attitude, the attempt to 
disentangle the golden thread, the no- 
bility, the purity, the strength, the in- 
tensity, that may underlie characters 
and views that do not superficially ap- 
peal to oneself. The philosopher need 
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not seek the society of uncongenial 
persons: such a practice is a useless 
expenditure of time and energy; but 
no one can avoid a certain contact with 
dissimilar natures, and the aim of the 
philosopher must be to try and do sym- 
pathetic justice to them, to seek ear- 
nestly for points of contact, rather than 
to attempt to emphasize differences. 
For instance, if the philosopher is 
thrown into the society of a man who 
ean talk nothing but motor jargon or 
golfing shop—I select the instances of 
the conversation that is personally to 
me the dreariest—he need not attempt 
to talk of golf or motors, and he is 
equally bound not to discourse of his 
own chosen intellectual interests; but 
he ought to endeavor to find a common 
region, in which he can meet the 
golfer or the motorist without mutual 
dreariness. 

Perhaps it may be thought that I 
have drifted out of the mystical re- 
gion, but it is not so, for the relations 
of human beings with each other ap- 
pear to me to belong to this. region. 
The strange affinities and hostilities of 
temperament, the inexplicable and un- 
deniable thing called charm, the attrac- 
tion and repulsion of character—all 
this is in the mystical region of the 
spirit, the region of intuition and in- 
stinct, which is a far stronger, more 
vital, and more general region than 
the intellectual or the artistic. And 
further, there comes the deepest intui- 
tion of all, the relation of the human 
spirit to its Maker, its originating 
eause. Whether this relation can be 
a direct one is a matter for each per- 
son to decide from his own experience; 
but perhaps the only two things of 
which a human being can be said to 
be absolutely conscious are his own 
identity, and the existence of a con- 
trolling Power outside of him. And 
here lies the deepest danger of all, that 
a man should attempt to limit or de- 
fine his conception of the Power that 
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originated him, by his own preferences. 
The deepest mystery of all lies in the 
conviction, which seems to be inextrica- 
bly rooted in the human spirit, namely, 
the instinct to distinguish between the 
impulses which we believe emanate 
from God, and the impulses which we 
believe emanate from ourselves. It is 
incontestable that the greater part of 
the human race have the instinct that 
in following beneficent, unselfish, noble 
impulses they are following the will 
of their Maker; but that in yielding to 
cruel, sensual, low impulses they are 
acting contrary to the will of the Crea- 
tor. And this intuition is one which 
many of us do not doubt, though it is 
a principle which cannot be scientifi- 
cally proved. Indeed, it is incontesta- 
ble that though we believe the will of 
God to be on the side of what is good, 
yet He puts many obstacles, or per- 
mits them to be put, in the way of the 
man who desires to act rightly. 

The only way I believe in this last 
region in which we can hope to im- 
prove, to win victories, is the way of a 
quiet and sincere submission. It is 
easy to submit to the Will of God 
when it sends us joy and peace, when 
it makes us courageous, high-hearted 
and just. The difficulty is to acquiesce 
when He sends us adversity, ill- 
health, suffering; when He permits us 
to sin, or if that is a faithless phrase, 
does not grant us strength to resist. 
But we must try to be patient, we 
must try to interpret the value of suf- 
fering, the meaning of failure, the sig- 
nificance of shame. Perhaps it may 
be urged that this too is a temptation 
of egotism in another guise, and that 
we grow thus to conceive of ourselves 
as filling too large a space in the mind 
of God. But unless we do this, we can 
only conceive of ourselves as the vic- 
tims of God’s inattention or neglect, 
which is a wholly despairing thought. 

In one sense we must be egotistic, if 
self-knowledge is egotism. We. must 
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try to take the measure of our facul- 
ties, and we must try to use them. But 
while we must wisely humiliate our- 
selves before the majesty of God, the 
vast and profound scheme of the Uni- 
verse, we must at the same time be- 
lieve that we have our place and our 
work; that God did indeed purposely 
set us where we find ourselves; and 
that among the complicated difficulties 
of sense, of temptation, of unhappi- 
ness, of failure, we must try to fix our 
eyes humbly and faithfully upon the 
best, and seek to be worthy of it. We 
must try not to be self-sufficient, but 
to be humble and yet diligent. 

I do not think that we practise this 
simple resignation often enough; it is 
astonishing how the act of placing our 
own will as far as possible in unison 
with the Will of God restores our 
tranquility. 

It was only a short time ago that I 
was walking alone among fields and 
villages. It was one of those languid 
days of early spring, when the frame 
and the mind alike seem unstrung and 
listless. The orchards were white 
with flower, and the hedges were 
breaking into fresh green. I had just 
returned to my work after a brief and 
delightful holiday, and was overshad- 
owed with the vague depression that 
the resumption of work tends to bring 
to anxious minds. I entered a little 
ancient church that stood open; it was 
full of sunlight and had been tenderly 
decked with an abundance of spring 
flowers. If I had been glad at heart 
it would have seemed a sweet place, 
full of peace and beautiful mysteries. 
But it had no voice, no message for 
me. I was overshadowed too by a 


sad anxiety about one whom I loved, 
who was acting perversely and un- 
worthily. There came into my mind a 
sudden gracious thought to commit 
myself to the heart of God, not to dis- 
guise my weakness and anxiety, not 
to ask that the load should be light- 
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ened, but that I might endure His Will 
to the uttermost. 

In a moment came the strength I 
sought; no lightening of the load, but 
a deeper serenity, a desire to bear it 
faithfully. The very fragrance of the 
flowers seemed to mingle like a sweet 
incense with my vow. The old walls 
whispered of patience and hope. I do 
not know where the peace that then 
settled upon me came from, but not, 
it seemed, out of the slender resources 
of my own vexed spirit. 

But after all the wonder is, in this 
mysterious world, not that there is so 
much egotism abroad, but that there 
is so little! Considering the narrow 
space, the little cage of bones and skin, 
in which our spirit is confined, like a 
fluttering bird, it often astonished me 
to find how much of how many peo- 
ple’s thoughts is not given to them- 
selves, but to their work, their friends, 
their families. 

The simplest and most practical cure 
for egotism, after all, is resolutely to 
suppress public manifestations of it; 
and it is best to overcome it as a mat- 
ter of good manners rather than as a 
matter of religious principle. One does 
not want people to be impersonal; all 
one desires to feel is that their inter- 
est and sympathy is not, so to speak, 
tethered by the leg, and only able to 
hobble in a small and trodden circle. 
One does not want people to suppress 
their personality, but to be ready to 
compare it with the personalities of 
others, rather than to refer other per- 
sonalities to the standard of their own; 
to be generous and expansive, if possi- 
ble, and if that is not possible, or not 
easy, to be prepared, at least, to take 
such deliberate steps as all can take, 
in the right direction. We can all 
force ourselves to express interest in 
the tastes and idiosyncrasies of others, 
we can ask questions, we can cultivate 
relations. The one way in which we 
can all of us improve is to commit our- 























selves to a course of action from which 
we shall be ashamed to draw back. 
Many people who would otherwise 
drift into self-regarding ways do this 
when they marry. They may marry 
for egotistical reasons; but once inside 
; the fence, affection and duty and the 
amazing experience of having children 
of their own give them the stimulus 
they need. But even the most helpless 
celibate has only to embark upon re- 
lations with others to find them multi- 
ply and increase. After all, egotism 
has little to do with the forming or 
holding of strong opinions, or even 
with the intentness with which we 
pursue our aims. The dog is the in- 
tentest of all animals, and throws him- 
self most eagerly into his pursuits, but 
he is also the least egotistical and the 
most sympathetic of creatures. It 
resides more in a kind of proud isola- 
tion, in a species of contempt for the 
opinions and aims of others. It is not, 
as a rule, the most successful men who 
are the most egotistical. The most un- 
compromising egotist I know is a 
would-be literary man, who has the 
most pathetic belief in the interest and 
significance of his own very halting 
performances, a belief which no 
amount of rejection or indifference can 
shake, and who has hardly a good 
word for the books of other writers. I 
have sometimes thought that it is in 
his case a species of mental disease, 
because he is an acute critic of all 
work except his own. Doctors will in- 
deed tell one that transcendent egotism 
is very nearly allied to insanity; but 
in ordinary cases a little common sense 
and a little courtesy will soon suppress 
the manifestations of the tendency, if 
a man can only realize that the form- 
ing of decided opinions is the cheapest 
Juxury in the world, while a licence to 
express them uncompromisingly is one 
of the most expensive. Perhaps the 


hardest kind of egotism to cure is the 
egotism that is combined with a defer- 
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ential courtesy: and the power of dis- 
playing a superficial sympathy, because 
an egotist of this type so seldom en- 
counters any checks which would con- 
vince him of his fault. Such people, 
if they have natural ability, often 
achieve great success, because they 
pursue their own ambitions with re- 
lentless perseverance, and have the tact 
to do it without appearing to interfere 
with the designs of others. They bide 
their time; they are all consideration 
and delicacy; they are never importu- 
nate or tiresome; if they fail, they ac- 
cept the failure as though it were a 
piece of undeserved good fortune; they 
never have a grievance: they simply 
wipe up the spilt milk, and say no more 
about it; baffled at one point, they go 
quietly round the corner, and continue 
their quest. They never for a moment 
really consider any one’s interests ex- 
cept their own; even their generous im- 
pulses are deliberately calculated for 
the sake of the artistic effect. Such 
people make it hard to believe in dis- 
interested virtue; yet they join with 
the meek in inheriting the earth, and 
their prosperity seems the sign of 
Divine approval. 

But apart from the definite steps that 
the ordinary, moderately interesting, 
moderately successful man may take in 
the direction of a cure for egotism, the 
best cure, after all, for all faults is a 
humble desire to be different. That is 
the most transforming power in the 
world; we may fail a thousand times, 
but as long as we are ashamed of our 
failure, as long as we do not helplessly 
acquiesce, as long as we do not try 
to console ourselves for it by a care- 
ful parade of our other virtues, we 
are in the pilgrim’s road. It is a child- 
ish fault, after all. I watched to-day 
a party of children at play. One de- 
testable little boy, the clumsiest and 
most incapable of the party, spent the 
whole time in climbing up a step and 
jumping from it, while he entreated all 
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the others to see how far he could pro- 
ject himself. There was not a child 
there who could not have jumped twice 
as far, but they were angelically pa- 
tient and sympathetic with the odious 
little wretch. It seemed to me a sad, 
small parable of what we so many of 
us are engaged all our lives long in do- 
ing. The child had no eyes for and no 
thoughts of the rest; he simply reiter- 
ated his ridiculous performance and 
claimed admiration. There came into 
my mind that exquisite and beautiful 
ode, the work too, strange to say, of a 
transcendent egotist, Coventry Pat- 
more, and the prayer he made: 


‘Ah, when at last we lie with trancéd 
breath, 

Not vexing Thee in death, 

And Thou rememberest of what toys 

We made our joys, 


Cornhill Magazine. 
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How weakly understood 

Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly not less 

Than I whom Thou hast moulded from 
the clay, 

Thou’lt leave Thy wrath, and say, 

“T will be sorry for their childishness.” . 


This is where we may leave our 
problem; leave it, that is to say, if we 
have faithfully struggled with it, if 
we have tried to amend ourselves and 
to encourage others; if we have done 
all this, and reached a point beyond 
which progress seems impossible. But 
we must not fling our problems and 
perplexities, as we are apt to do, upon 
the knees of God, the very instant they 
begin to bewilder us, as children bring 
a tangled skein, or a toy bent crooked, 
to a nurse. We must not, I say; and 
yet, after all, I am not sure that it is 
not the best and simplest way of all! 





THE DUKE PAYS. 
by W. E. Cuz, Author of Prince Adrian of Zell, &c. 


CHAPTER III.—MR. INCHCAPE AND THE EQUERRY. 


Mr. Incheape slept long and well, and 
when he woke at last it was to hear 
again the unfamiliar noises of the 
Whichester main street. Probably the 
thing that roused him was the differ- 
ence between these sounds and those 
to which he was more accustomed—the 
footsteps of City men treading the 
Herne Hill pavements on their way to 
their trains. 

He rested contentedly until a gentile 
tap announced the equerry. That gen- 
tleman was in a good humor. 

“Your Highness slept well?’ he 
asked, smiling indulgently. 

“Splendidly,” answered Mr. Inchcape. 
“And now, what comes first?” 

“Your MHighness’s commands for 
breakfast. Afterwards the valet will 
attend you. At eleven we drive to the 


Town Hall to join the Corporation at 


luncheon, and then we proceed to the 
Show-grounds.” 

“H’m!” said Mr. Inchcape consider- 
ingly. “I approve the programme. And 
when do we return to town?’ 

“At six o’clock, immediately after a 
collation on the Show-grounds with the 
Committee.” 

“I see. Well, about breakfast? We 
must have a good breakfast. We may 
as well do the thing thoroughly.” 

The old gentleman’s manner was so 
calm and unperturbed that the equerry 
was not a littie surprised. He was 
more surprised when Mr. Inchcape se- 
lected a breakfast which was both 
choice and tasteful, and which be- 
trayed a mind quite composed enough 
to take things comfortably. He passed 
the order out, however, with a good 
grace, and was even a little relieved 
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to understand that it did not exhaust 
the ingenuity of the management. He 
had an idea that he must indulge his 
charge as much as possible. 

Then Mr. Inchcape, rising, donned a 
gorgeous ducal dressing-gown which 
awaited him, and went to his bath. 
Later, after some minutes spent under 
the hands of the valet, he found him- 
self regarding with thoughtful eyes an 
array of garments which had evi- 
dently been newly made for a Grand 
Duke. To-day’s functions were plainly 
to be of a full-dress character. 

The equerry was more surprised 
than Mr. Inchcape to find that, except 
for a few trifling defects, the raiment 
was satisfactory. “I quite expected 
it,” said the latter genially. “The lit- 
tle god Circumstance sometimes does 
things thoroughly. Now the hat. Ah, 
1 see that the hat doesn’t follow suit.” 

“Doubtless we shall find a hatter 
close by,” said the equerry. “I will 
send out at once.” 

So presently a hatter came in, highly 
delighted at the summons, and accom- 
panied by a whole stack of bandboxes. 
Mr. Inchcape was soon fitted, and then 
the excellent breakfast took the place 
of the hatter. They sat down to it con- 
tentedly, Mr. Inchcape with an _ ur- 
banity and simplicity of manner that 
caused his companion a vague uneasi- 
ness which was surely unreasonable, 
to say the least of it. When he did 
speak, it was much to the point. 

“By the way,” he said once, when 
the waiter had left them for a mo 
ment, “it may be that I shall find my- 
self called upon for funds during the 
day. I suppose there will be no diffi- 
culty about that?” 

“Why, certainly not. I am glad you 
—your Highness—mentioned it. I will 
give you a little supply of gold, and if 
there should be anything else, you will 
know what to do. Any expense, of 
course, the Duke pays.” 

“The Duke pays?’ repeated Mr. Inch- 
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cape. “Very good. I must remember 
that. And now, shall I have to make 
any speeches?” 

“That is an important matter, and I 
have been thinking it over. You will 
be expected to say a few words in the 
afternoon, at least. But of course you 
can plead indisposition—or I could 
speak for you. There should be no 
difficulty on this point after all,” an- 
swered the captain patronizingly. 

“Well,” said Mr. Inchcape quietly 
and reflectively, “suppose we wait and 
see. We shall be guided by circum- 
stances.” 

“Very good,” said the equerry, per- 
fectly satisfied. And he had scarcely 
expressed his concurrence in these 
words when their talk, was closed by 
the appearance of the Mayor of 
Whichester. 

The Mayor entered in a somewhat 
gingerly fashion. He had formed a 
favorable opinion with regard to the 
Grand Duke on the previous night, but 
was inclined to fear that he should 
find him different in the morning, and 
more like his reputation. Great was 
his surprise and relief to receive a 
hearty greeting. i 

“My dear Mayor,” said Mr. Inchcape, 
rising with outstretched hand. “Why 
did you not come a little earlier, to 
breakfast with us? Armytage, why 
was this not arranged? Nothing would 
have pleased me better.” 

The equerry was as much taken 
aback as the Mayor was -delighted. 
“Your Highness generally prefers pri- 
vacy,” he said, with the nearest ap- 
proach to confusion that he had yet 
shown. 

“Himmel!” said His Highness fer- 
vently. “There are exceptions, you 
know—there are always exceptions. 
Mr. Mayor, sit down—here is some 
fresh coffee. This breakfast, sir, was a 
dream—a dream. Come!” 

The Mayor, brimming over with 
pleasure, took some of the coffee with 
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the amazed Armytage, while the Grand 
Duke went to complete his toilet. A 
few minutes and he returned, resplen- 
dent in his new hat, and with his face 
glowing with good nature. Directly 
afterwards they went down to the 
mayoral carriage. 

A group of curious guests in the hall 
were favorably impressed as the distin- 
guished party passed through, and the 
larger gathering in the street had the 
same experience. Whichester had 
asked for the Prince of Wales, but at 
the last moment an Exalted Official in 
London had offered them the Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Munden instead, as the 
only Royalty just then available and 
willing. They had accepted him some- 
what grudgingly, for his well-known 
eccentricity and his reputed meanness 
made him anything but the right per- 
son for the occasion. Thus every one 
in the streets that day felt that Se- 
rene Highness was quite a different 
thing from Royal Highness, whatever 
the BPxalted Official might think. 
They also felt that Whichester had 
been snubbed, and they were much 
better prepared to criticize than to 
admire. 

Their surprise, then, was consider- 
able when an old gentleman came 
forth smiling—an old gentleman whose 
rosy face and twinkling eyes seemed to 
speak of a pleasant and cheerful out- 
look upon life, and whose benevolent 
expression suggested sympathies keen 
and active té a degree. Not a single 
hat was raised as he appeared, but 
when he smiled urbanely on either side, 
and then raised his own hat with a 
courtesy. that was unmistakable, the 
revulsion of feeling was complete and 
immediate; there was a universal an- 
swer to the salute, and the party en- 
tered the carriage with friends on 
every side. 

Because no English public gathering 
can be without its poor, two wretched- 
looking sandwich-men had found a 


place on the kerb, where they watched 
the event with keen interest. Suddenly 
the grand-ducal eye fell upon them, 
and it was observed that at once the 
grand-ducal face grew grave. Then a 
hand strayed to a pocket that was cer- 
tainly ducal, and the wearer of the 
pocket spoke out in swift compassion. 

“You men should have a holiday to- 
day. Here is a day’s wages, and some- 
thing to pay for entrance to the 
Flower Show.” 

Two pieces of Mr. Armytage’s gold 
accompanied the words, to that gen- 
tleman’s increased amazement; but the 
amazement of the recipients was 
greater still, and they could only stare 
at the gift in open-mouthed wonder. 
Then the mayoral coachman whipped 
up his horses, and the carriage swept 
off, followed by a ringing cheer. 

“If I may be allowed a remark”— 
began the Mayor as soon as he had re- 
covered his breath. 

“Say anything you please,” said His 
Highness. “You are at full liberty, 
Mr. Mayor.” 

“I was about to say that your High- 
ness’s English is remarkably—remark- 
ably English,’ said His Worship 
pleasantly. 

“Ah,” said His Highness, “what but 
pure English could I speak in this 
charming old English town of yours? 
Anything else would be a desecration.” 

Then the Mayor bowed, and made a 
note of the remark. The Grand Duke 
also bowed in acknowledgment of the 
Mayor’s salute, while he mentally re- 
solved to be more careful. Captain 
Armytage gasped. 

The route to the Town Hall had 
been so arranged that the august vis- 
itor should see something of Whiches- 
ter on his way. The Mayor, sitting at 
his side, pointed out the various nota- 
ble buildings and all objects of inter- 
est, and it was not long before certain 
of his guest’s sympathies betrayed 
themselves in a remarkable manner. 














“These are the Banford Almshouses, 
your Highness. By the Banford Be- 
quest, fifty old couples are here enabled 
to spend their declining days in peace 
and plenty.” 

“Indeed! indeed!” said the Grand 

Duke. “I envy your Banford, Mr. 
Mayor. I envy him. In memory of 
my visit to your town, I would have 
each old couple treated to a dinner—a 
splendid dinner, sir, and at my ex- 
pense. Will you see that this is done? 
Be my almoner, and let me know the 
cost.” 
. The Mayor scarcely succeeded in con- 
cealing his surprise. “Your Highness,” 
he stammered, “they will remember 
your name to the last day of their 
lives. It will give me much pleasure 
to carry out your wishes. And this, 
your Highness—this red brick building 
—is the Children’s Hospital.” 


“A .handsome building,” said the 
Grand Duke. “And so light and 
roomy. What is the position of the 


hospital?” 

“It is supported chiefly by the con- 
tributions of the working-classes; and 
although there is a small debt——” 

“Ah! how much?” asked His High- 
hess abruptly. 

“Some two thousand pounds.” 

Captain Armytage began to quake. 
He had a horrible fear that his Duke— 
this surprising Duke—might calmly 
promise some hundred guineas or so 
to this deserving institution. He 
quaked less, but wondered more, at 
what actually did happen. 

“Give me your note-book, Armytage,” 
said His Highness diplomatically. “I 
must make a note of this.” And make 
a note he did: “Children’s Hospital, 
two thousand pounds”; while the Mayor 
calculated the prospects dubiously, and 
the equerry smiled in his sleeve. 

Before the Town Hall came in sight 
the same curious programme was re- 
peated more than once. The sight of 
the Workhouse Schools suggested to 
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His Highness that the four hundred 
children who filled them would enjoy 
a special half-holiday to-morrow, with 
a visit to the Flower Show; and the 
Mayor promised solemnly that he 
would intercede with the authorities on 
their behalf. The children at the Or- 
phan Schools were treated in the same 
way, and it was observed that the 
Grand Duke’s eyes blinked in a very 
touching style as he considered their 
ease. This excess of human sympathy 
led him to order for all these poor lit- 
tle ones a special tea in addition to the 
holiday; and the Mayor, whose surprise 
and delight increased each moment, 
guaranteed that it should be done, and 
the charges sent to the Grand Duke 
of Saxe-Munden. 

With an impassive countenance, the 
equerry sat and listened. By this time 
his sensations were so mingled that he 
could not classify them. He lost count 
of the chariteble institutions men- 
tioned by the Mayor as being in need 
of funds, as such institutions invari- 
ably are; but he saw his Grand Duke 
make careful note of each of them in 
the Armytage pocket-book with the 
Armytage pencil, afterwards tearing 
out the leaf and putting it carefully 
away. And he felt that he had not 
only lost track of the institutions, but 
also of the bland, benignant old buffer 
who sat before him. 

Under the circumstances, of course, 
he could not intervene. It was only 
when they were reaching the Town 
Hall that he was able to catch the 
grand-ducal eye and ear, and to inter- 
pose a whisper. 

“Your Highness’s benefactions,” he 
said, dubiously yet delicately. “The 
funds——” 

The Grand Duke nodded in complete 
understanding. “It’s all quite correct, 
my dear sir,” he replied in the same 
way. “It’s all quite correct. The 
Duke pays.” 

The equerry drew back, and subsided 
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into silence. His composure was really 
admirable. 

The Town Hall was a somewhat 
gloomy structure distinguished by mas- 
sive Corinthian columns. In the en- 
trance had gathered the aldermen and 
councillors, with a few officials, only 
slightly interested but resolved to 
make the best of a bad case. When 
the carriage stopped they were sur- 
prised and impressed to see the Grand 
Duke alight briskly and cheerfully, and 
still more surprised when he saluted 
the little crowd of spectators in a frank 
and friendly fashion that immediately 
made him a favorite. Then he en- 
tered the hall, the Mayor leading the 
way with a smiling cordiality which 
was as genuine as it was inexplicable; 
and at once the discontented Corpora- 
tion found themselves going through 
the process of introduction to a Serene 
Highness who was evidently a gentle- 
man to his shoe-strings, and whose per- 


fect courtesy, joined to a shrewd hu- 
mor, at once placed a new complexion 


upon the whole affair. Before three 
minutes had passed they all knew that 
the man who had come to Whichester 
on this unique occasion was the very 
man that Whichester wanted. 

Lunch had been laid in the Council 
Chamber for fifty, and was a brief, 
informal affair, all the formalities hav- 
ing been set back for the function on 
the Show-grounds in the afternoon. 
At the head of the table the Grand 
Duke sat with smiles wreathing his 
benevolent face, warm with the glow 
of human sympathy; and from that 
centre a current of good feeling seemed 
to flow down the table on either side, 
until it met in the short, dumpy person 
styled the Deputy-Mayor, who sent it 
on its way back again with all good- 
will. In some mysterious way the 
news of His Serene Highness’s opin- 
ion of the and of his 
hearted benefactions, and intentions 
was passed from one to another, until 


town, good- 
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it reached at length the editor of the 
Whichester Times, who sat next to the 
Deputy-Mayor; and it only needed 
these rumors, which the Mayor was 
able to confirm in confidential whis- 
pers, to place a crown upon the ad- 
vancing popularity of the distinguished 
visitor. 

Soon after twelve the party rose, and 
the chief personages retired to prepare 
for the next item in the programme. 
The Mayor went to put on his gold 
chain of office, and it was then that 
Captain Armytage was enabled to get 
another word with His Highness. The 
equerry’s composure was somewhat 
disturbed now. 

“I have obtained serious news,” he 
said. “It seems that the President of 
the Show Committee will be on the 
grounds to meet you this after- 
noon. He is driving over from his 
country seat. The President is Lord 
Bannerbridge.” 

“Indeed?” said His Highness cheer- 
fully. 

The equerry spoke with 
agitation. Indeed, he almost 
patience. 

“Yes. But the difficulty is that he 
has met the Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Munden before,” he said nervously. 

Mr. Inchcape did not seem nearly as 
much disturbed as he should have 
been. “Oh! When was that?’ he 
asked. 

“I have only just heard that he vis- 
ited Germany some two years ago, and 
called at the Court. This, of course, 
Was quite a surprise to me. The posi- 
tion is extremely difficult. It seems 
that he is coming over especially to 
meet you. He has been ill, and was 
not really expected.” 

There was a pause. “I think,” re- 
sumed the equerry in haste, “it would 
be better not to go to the grounds. 
You can make an excuse.” 

Mr. Incheape looked genuinely sur- 
prised. “Dear me! no,” he said at 
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once. “If that is all he knows of me, 
I should really prefer to go through 
with it. Probably we shall surmount 
this little difficulty; and in any case, 


you know—’” 
There was no time to reason, for the 
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Mayor was returning. There was only 
time to hear Mr. Inchcape’s conclusion, 
and, having heard it, to step aside in 
helpless bewilderment. 

“In any case, you know,” he said 
cheerfully, “the Duke pays.” 


(To be continued.) 





A REST-CURE PENSION IN GERMANY. 


An American correspondent, writing 
_to “The Daily Telegraph” not very long 

ago, described the English nation as 
being “ice-bound in their enterprise,” 
and something apparently more than 
ice-bound in their ideas of sociability. 
If for “ice-bound” we substitute the 
word “sea-bound,” I am inclined to en- 
dorse his opinion. Within the narrow 
space of our own little sea-girt islands 
we are busy enough, and in our own 
little circle of acquaintanceship moder- 
ately sociable. But by far the greater 
majority of the English people seem to 
be by nature shy and suspicious as well 
of “the stranger that is within their 
gates” as of the land where the stranger 
bails from. , 

For my own part, I am not ashamed 
to make the confession that for the 
greater portion of a busy life I have 
been insular to the backbone. All of 
us must be content to be more or less 
guided and governed by circumstances. 
Let me cheerfully acknowledge, then, 
that if circumstances be propitious, I 
shall make it my study to be less in- 
sular in the future. For I seem late in 
life to be on the threshold of under- 
standing how it came about that 
Ulysses, the much-travelled and much- 
enduring man, was so evidently a very 
favorite character with the poet who 
created him. To an English mind, 
more especially to an English boy’s 
mind, Achilles, or if not Achilles, Hec- 
tor, or if not again Hector, then Patro- 


cles, or Ajax, or Diomed, or any other 
great fighter you may fancy, will prob- 
ably be always the favorite’ hero, while 
Ulysses will be remembered as a suc- 
cessful charlatan or trickster who, the 
gods so willing, came better off in the 
long-run than he had entirely deserved. 
Such, at any rate, was my feeling from 
boyhood onwards, not only in those far- 
off days when my knowledge of Homer 
was literally thrashed into me, but 
later on in life, when I had learnt to 
appreciate the stately grandeur of the 
rhythm and the majesty of the Homeric 
conception. Let me now late in the 
day make all due apology to Ulysses 
and confess that he was the best man 
of them all, well worthy to receive the 
arms of Achilles, if only on the ground 
that he was the greatest traveller of 
his generation, and made good use of 
the superior knowledge of mankind and 
general intelligence which he had in 
this way acquired. 

Let me, however, plead in mitigation 
of my self-confessed fault of insularity, 
that I have not, like the old drake in 
the tale of “The Ugly Duckling,” con- 
fined my wanderings to the narrow 
limits of my own little farmyard. On 
the contrary, it has been my good for- 
tune, whether on one quest or another, 
not merely to visit every single county 
in England and Wales, but even to pass 
at least one night in each one of the 
whole coterie except Cardiganshire. If 
I have not penetrated to the extreme 
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Highlands of Scotland, I have been so 
far north as Oban and Iona in the west, 
Braemar in the centre, and Montrose 
in the east. I have been privileged to 
shake hands in his native city with one 
who is, or was—I had it on the best 
authority, his own—the “verra greatest 
airchitect in Edinbro’.” 

“In vino veritas,” said I to myself, 
and felt that if “vinum” may be trans- 
lated “whuskey,” both the gentleman 
himself and his henchman who backed 
the bold assertion were men to be thor- 
oughly believed. 

Again, in the great city of Glasgow, 
I received from a friendly and wholly 
patriotic resident, a full, perfect, and 
sufficient reason for believing that the 
Clyde is far and away the most won- 
éfderful river in the world. Our conver- 
sation was short, not altogether sweet, 
but wholly to the point. It had hap- 
pened—indeed it happened rather often 
in those days—that I was on a cricket- 
tour, and a certain match, intended to 
occupy two days, was finished off just 
before lunch on the second day. Find- 
ing myself short of occupation, I in- 
quired of a friendly antagonist what 
sights were best worth seeing in 
Glasgow. 

“Hae ye ever seen the Clyde, mon?” 
he inquired. 

“Well, no—not much of it, that is,” I 
replied. “Is it a very wonderful 
tiver?” 

“And there’s just not another reever 
like it in a’ the world,” was the answer 
given with conviction. And then my 
friend continued: “It’s naething short 
of marvellous, and it’s I that am telling 
you. It’s far and awa’ the most won- 
nerfoo reever in the world. You may 
talk of your Aumazon, or your Mees- 
seesippi. or your Ohio, but after all 
they. were only just created. But, 
d———n it all, mon,” and here he smote 
the table with his fist to the extreme 
detriment of my glass of shandygaff 
and clean pair of flannel trousers, “it 


was the town sewers of Glasgie that 
made the Clyde!” 

Having no reasonable ground for 
doubting the truth of the assertion, I 
gave the Clyde a tolerably wide berth. 

Furthermore, I have eaten many a 
good mutton-chop in my passages to and 
fro across St. George’s Channel,—eaten 
them, I may say, with much relish to 
myself and to the envious disgust 
of my fellow-passengers; have lived 
through some solid days and nights at 
Cork, where, by reason of the continu- 
ous downpour, we seemed to be feast- 
ing all the time wherein we had hoped 
to play cricket; have bought lace at 
Limerick and pocket-handkerchiefs at 
Belfast, and have shot snipe and wood- 
cock in Sligo and Kerry. 

I have thought well to chronicle 
these performances lest I should seem 
to have added to my insularity the 
narrow-minded exclusiveness of a con- 
sistent stay-at-home. So far from this, 
I might add that I have even crossed 
the Straits of Dover on some half- 
dozen occasions, and have paid passing 
visits to sundry parts of France. But 
on these occasions I have so far car- 
ried my insularity with me as to feel 
rather bored than interested by the 
things I was taken to see. While I 
may call myself equally at home in 
Yorkshire dale, Devonshire combe, Irish 
bog, Scottish loch, or Welsh coal-field, 
those “furrin’ parts,’’ which, lying be- 
yond the narrow sea, seem to my sim- 
ple village friends at least as far re- 
mwote as heaven, have never in any 
degree appealed to me. While an Ice- 
landiec river, an Indian jungle, or an 
American swamp, and other places 
equally beyond the reach of my time 
and purse, suggest visions of entranc- 
ing impossibilities, travelling abroad 
for travelling’s sake has only seemed 
to offer promise of material discomfort 
unaccompanied by material enjoyment. 

Necessity, however, is a stern school- 
master; and when necessity in the 


























guise of illness elected to plant me, 
contrary to either desire or expectation, 
in the heart of Germany, I made up 
my mind to submit to the rod and to 
while away the weary hours—which I 
would fain have been spending else- 
where—in making acquaintance with a 
people so little known to most of 
us, and all coo commonly so much 
misrepresented. 

First, then, of my dwelling-place—a 
well-appointed German Pension, to 
which, by the grace of a kind doctor, 
1 have been admitted as a lodger, al- 
though at this moment every other 
room in the house is occupied by pa- 
tients in search of a rest-cure. It is 
impossible to imagine a spot better de- 
signed for the purpose—impossible al- 
most for any resident, whether he or 
she is or is not in search of rest-cure, 
to fail in partially conforming to the 
restfulness that surrounds it. Situated 
on the side of a hill, our Pension stands 
high enough to overlook the rich valley 
which divides our sort of hog-backed 
range from other ranges which meet 
the eye in every direction. Stand ov 
our garden terrace and look which way 
you will, and you will see green fields 
and golden corn crops intersecting each 
other at every turn on the slopes of 
tree-crowned hills, with little home- 
steads dotted here and there on the land- 
scape, and the towers of three or four 
castles or large mansions standing out 
like so many landmarks on the hori- 
zon. The little town itself that nestles 
in the valley a thick screen of foliage 
obscures from the view of any one 
standing in our garden. But from the 
balcony which adjoins my room I ob- 
tain an excellent view of the main part 
of it; and I seldom omit to spend half 
an hour there between nine and eleven 
at night and watch the distant lights, 
that look like so many glow-worms, 
one by one expire as the owners of the 
little homesteads retire to rest after 
the long day’s work. 
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Except on one. occasion, when I 
found myself quartered for shooting 
purposes in a secluded moorland lodge 
not far from Salisbury, I do not think 
that I ever lived in such an absolutely 
silent place. We are perhaps not half 
a mile from the main street of the 
town beneath us, and there is a flour- 
ishing restaurant perched on the bill- 
top, perhaps a quarter of a mile as 
the crow flies, above our heads. But, 
except for the chiming of the various 
church clocks, the occasional barking of 
a neighbor’s dog, and once in a way 
the rumbling of a carriage up our hill, 
I could fancy that I was living in a 
city of the dead. Truly sorry am I 
for the horses when I hear the sound 
of those carriage-wheels. Stiffer hills 
I have seen by the score, but a more 
atrocious road up a stiff hill never. 
Except for visitors coming or going, 
the good folk who live in our street— 
for by custom or courtesy it is called 
a street—have evidently no desire to 
encourage wheel traffic. Access to the 
town and station, the latter a good 
mnile off, is easy enough. For I have 
only to go to the bottom of our hill to 
find a halting-place for the tram-cars, 
which stop there at every quarter of an 
hour, and will take me pretty well any- 
where I wish to go for the modest sum 
of one penny. Occasionally I have to 
change from one car to another in 
the course of a journey to some remote 
corner of the town; but so long as my 
face is turned away from home, I am 
not called upon to pay a second time. 
Indeed, I am even privileged to take 
all my baggage with me, provided I 
can get it transported to the foot of 
the hill; and not my impedimenta only, 
but my dog—or apparently a dozen 
dogs, if I happen to own them. Not 
being myself a local dog-owner, I have 
more than once felt inclined to resent 
the presence of these free passengers 
in a tram-car. Two big dogs, alter- 
nately panting and growling defiance 
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at each other from the far ends of a 
crowded car on a hot and stuffy day, 
may on the score of companionship be 
classified among things neither to be 
desired nor deserved. After a rather 
long and highly scented journey, I en- 
quired of the conductor, through 
the medium of my lady-interpreter, 
whether I should be called upon to pay 
for my “pet goat” if I was minded 
to take it for a ride. The conductor 
took the question quite seriously, and 
kept the car standing still for some 
time while he considered his answer. 
“The goat,” he said at last, “is neither 
a dog nor a cat, nor yet a child in 
arms. Therefore, you must pay for it.” 

The one other sound that occasionally 
penetrates to our silent dwelling-place 
is that of the German students’ voices 
as they sing over their cups in the 
evening. I could sometimes wish that 
I heard it more frequently. For your 
true German is nothing if not musical, 
and, save only in my own native 
Wales, I have never heard better male 
voices. But the German student, to 
an Oxonian’s mind a very remarkable 
character, must have a paragraph to 
himself at a more convenient season. 

Let me now attempt to give some 
idea of our house and garden, both of 
them so admirably adapted to the pur- 
pose for which they were originally 
designed. 

“Hardly any sitting-room accommo- 
dation.” That was my early verdict 
about the house. A week later I be- 
gan to change my mind, and now I am 
inclined to fancy that in no house of 
the same size have I ever seen quite 
so much sitting-room accommodation. 
True, of sitting-rooms proper there are 
oniy three, which I may eall drawing- 
room, dining-room, and  ante-room, 
opening the one into the other in the 
order given. On the other hand, not 
only is every single bedroom—these 
apart from the servants’ quarters num- 
ber about tifteen—admirably fitted up 
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as a sitting-room, but every other one 
opens out on to its own particular bal- 
cony or veranda, which, for some time 
at all events on most days of the week, 
is available for reading, writing—and 
in my own case, smoking. What I 
shall do without my beloved balcony 
when I get back to England I have no 
conception. Mine is, I believe, accounted 
the worst bedroom in the house. Let 
me say at once that, given in my dear 
baleony, I would not exchange it for 
any bedroom in any house that I have 
ever seen. I have only to drag out a 
lounge-chair, 2 working-chair, and my 
writing-table, and to close my bedroom 
door behind me, and I have practically 
shut off oral communication with the 
outside world, and can sit down to 
work or read at my leisure, with the 
certainty that when I raise my eyes 
from my book or paper, look which 
way I will, I shall see a most delight- 
ful bit of scenery. To-day it happens 
to be raining. That means that at 
present my balcony here is unavailable, 
and that at home I should be shut up 
in my smoking-room. But here I am, 
sitting in a veranda downstairs, to all 
intents and purposes in the open air, 
but completely sheltered from the rain, 
which is splashing down in front of 
me, and only so far troubled by the 
wind that I have to put my hat on my 
loose sheets of paper. It is not quite 
so large as my balcony, which meas- 
ures 18x14 feet, but as to-day I seem 
to have a monopoly of it, it is large 
enough for my purpose of doing some 
quiet work in the cool fresh air. Now 
in the matter of this cool fresh air in 
tropical weather, I cannot help noticing 
that the ordinary English housewife is 
not so wise in her generation as her 
German contemporary. Or is it that 
her appliances are not so good? It is 
our English practice, is it not, upon a 
hot day to draw down the blinds, open 
doors and windows, and invite what 
we fondly imagine to be a cool draught 











to permeate the room? Our cool 
draught is in reality so much tepid air 
which we in vain attempt to expel 
from the house later in the day. The 
German housekeeper, on the other 
hand, not only draws down the thick 
sun-blinds and closes the curtains, 
when the sun is shining on a given side 
of the house, but carefully closes every 
door and window by way of entirely 
excluding the entrance of the outside 
air. Within half an hour of the sun 
going off, blinds are drawn up, cur- 
tains thrown back, windows and doors 
propped wide open, and the evening 
breeze is freely admitted. Open air 
and plenty of it is part and parcel of 
the rest-cure, hence the numerous ve- 
randas and balconies, some or other of 
which are comparatively cool at any 
hour of the hottest day. Hence, too, 
the shady retreats and little air-traps 
in a garden which always reminds me 
of a celebrated hunter belonging, I 
fancy, to Mr. Soapey Sponge. ‘Mul- 
tum in Parvo” was the quadruped’s 
name, and “multum in parvo” is the 
distinctive feature of our garden. Did 
Elizabeth’s German garden, I wonder, 
contain quite so much variety of shade 
and coloring in so limited a space? 
“It must be a good deal larger than 
it looks,” I said to myself the other 
day, and thereupon I set to work and 
stepped it. Walking on the gravel 
paths round the whole rectangle, in 
the centre of which the house—no 
small house,—stands, I calculated the 
outside measurement to be two hun- 
dred yards, and I verified this meas- 
urement later on. In other words, on 
either side of the house, east and west, 
there is rather more than comfortable 
room for a full-sized tennis-court. On 
the west side we have the useful, on 
the east the ornamental, divisions, but 
neither the latter nor the former is so 
strictly confined to its proper charac- 
ter as not to admit a sensible propor- 
tion of the opposite element. For in- 
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stance, on the useful side, where there 
is a swing, climbing poles, and other 
gymnastic appliances, to say nothing 
of my friend Herr Kind’s great rabbit- 
cage; where the house linen is day 
after day hung out to dry, and where 
currant-bushes, raspberry canes, &c., 
bear crops that I have never seen 
equalled elsewhere, there are in addi- 
tion two or three shady retreats, a 
sheltered walk, and a delightfully gay 
herbaceous border. 

On the other side of the house the 
amount of bright flowers and varie- 
gated shrubs crowded into a small 
space—crowded without the appearance 
of being either jumbled or overcrowded 
—is nothing short of marvellous, We 
even run to a pond and tiny waterfall, 
fed by a fountain,—not a large pond 
certainly, but large enough to hold 
three distinct varieties of water-lily, 
one or another of which is always in 
flower. And, lest there should be a 
lack of vitality, there is a flourishing 
colony of gold-fish, and a hive of bees 
from a neighbor’s garden find in our 
pond their favorite drinking-place. Is 
it my fancy, or are the colors of the 
geraniums and begonias more vivid 
than with us in England? Let it not be 
supposed, however, that we are limited 
here to geraniums and begonias. All 
the ordinary flowers that bloom in my 
border at home seem*to greet my view 
in this miniature garden, and there are 
several colors of phlox, snap-dragon, 
and verbena, which are entirely new 
to me. Roses, both dwarf and stand- 
ard, evidently grow apace, and I can 
count quite a formidable number of 
varieties. The fuchsias,—they have in 
Germany more than fifty varieties of 
fuchsia,—planted for the most part in 
artificial rockwork, are-a feature of 
the place, and our terrace is brightened 
up by two fine specimens of oleander 
standing in mammoth pots and still 
blooming as gaily as they were bloom- 
ing ten weeks ago. Unstinted water- 
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ing seems to be the main secret of our 
gardener’s success. The sharp and 
sudden thunder-showers, which occur 
on an average two or three days in 
every week, supply a good deal of the 
water, but on the off-days, so soon as 
the sun has gone down, out comes the 
hose, and in an hour and a half’s 
solid work the whole garden, shrubs 
and all, receives a downright good 
drenching. I have had occasion to 
note that our gardener is no respecter 
of persons, but evidently holds the 
theory that it is his business to water 
thoroughly, and that an unexpected 
shower-bath in summer weather never 
yet damaged man or beast. The use- 
ful side of our ornamental garden is 
represented by cunningly devised shady 
corners and air-traps, in some one of 
which I can always find a chair and 
a table, to say nothing of coolness and 
solitude, when the sun is shining too 
brightly on my own balcony, and my 
kind German instructress is slicing 
beans or stoning cherries in my favor- 
ite veranda. Now and again I take 
this opportunity of improving my Ger- 
man vocabulary, but we both feel so 
woefully guilty when later on a cherry- 
stone is found in the fruit compdéte that 
I generally postpone my lesson till 
later in the day. 

For be it said at once that idleness 
of hands and feet’ forms no part of the 
rest-cure for either man or woman who 
is supposed to be suffering from ex- 
hausted brain or shattered nerves. To 
sit down with folded hands and brood 
over his or her misfortunes and mala- 
dies is a proceeding on a patient’s part 
which our kindly Frau Doctor would 
never tolerate, far less recommend. It 
would be an act of impertinence to 
write all that I know about this lady’s 
life. That she will never read an Eng- 
lish magazine is a mere accident: she 
has found better things to occupy her 
time than the study of our English 
language. 
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But in a_ spirit of respectful, 
nay, even reverential admiration, I 
may be so far permitted to lift the veil 
as to mention a few circumstances 
common, as I know, to the lives of 
other good women besides herself. Left, 
then, a widow when little more than a 
girl, after a cruelly short spell of happy 
married life, instead of succumbing to 
a lifelong sorrow she set herself reso- 
lutely to grapple with it, and to devote 
her widowhood to the unselfish task of 
mitigating the sufferings of others. 
Having studied medicine sufficiently to 
qualify for an M.D. degree, she founded 
this establishment, over which may 
she long be spared to preside. For it 
seems to me to be of the nature of an 
impossibility that any one else, man or 
woman, could quite adequately fill her 
place. 

She requires, I can see, in the first 
place, that implicit confidence from her 
patients or pensioners which she is not 
only eminently qualified to command, 
but most evidently does command. 
The onlooker, is it not a common say- 
ing, sees more of the game than the 
player does. As I myself am only here 
by what I may call a special act of 
grace granted in my favor by the Frau 
Doctor, at the urgent request of the 
still greater authority to whose skilful 
treatment of a dearly loved patient I 
owe unbounded gratitude, I am privi- 
leged to speak of what I see in others 
rather than experience in my own case. 
Yet should I be worse than graceless 
if I failed to acknowledge how much 
this particular pensioner owes to the 
ever-ready and  confidence-inspiring 
sympathy of his kind friend and host- 
ess, how often when the clouds were 
darkest she has encouraged him to look 
at the silver lining, how once and 
again, without giving a hint of her 
kind intention, when she has fancied 
that his patience was waning and his 
hopes waxing faint, she herself has 
gone straight to headquarters and 














brought to him fresh grounds for 
encouragement. 

Cheery optimism is the order of the 
day. Against this it may be fairly 
said that the cheerful optimist is in no 
need of a rest-cure, and that cheery 
optimism is the end-in-itself rather 
than a means to the end. True, this, 
to a certain extent, but, on the other 
hand, the spirit of cheery optimism is 
at least as infectious as its contradic- 
tory, which I take to be gloomy de- 
pression. Two common sayings are fa- 
miliar to us all, the first that “One 
might as well try to be merry at a 
Quaker’s meeting,” the second that “An 
hour spent in So-and-so’s company is 
enough to give a fellow a fit of the 
blues.” The plain English of this is 
that every man’s mood will be par- 
tially regulated by the company in 
which he finds himself for the time be- 
ing. For some days I may, at the risk 
of appearing egotistical, fairly say that 
I myself was going through the pro- 
cess of being “tried pretty highly,” but 
even though the actual eating and 
drinking were a burden to me, I never 
felt unreasonably depressed or wholly 
miserable at the dinner-table. In 
other words, it was impossible to sit 
there without being to a greater or less 
degree infected by the atmosphere of 
cheery optimism. 

I watch our dear hostess as she sits 
at the head of her table, knowing that 
I am watching one who has deeply 
suffered. Without an apparent effort 
she at once engages her immediate sur- 
rounders in a bright and sparkling con- 
versation, and one after another the 
rest of the company is drawn into it. 
She seems never to be at a loss for a 
gay remark, never at a loss most cer- 
tainly for a smart repartee. Nor is it 
without due forethought, I am sure, 
that she has planted at the farther end 
of the table my genial friend, Herr 
R——. For the Herr, it is easy to see, 
has many quaint conceptions of his 
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own, and almost as happy a knack as 
our hostess herself of putting his com- 
panions on good terms with himself 


and each other. Nor does he lack that 
courteous consideration for strangers 
which is typical of the well-bred Ger- 
man. For on days when, owing to 
the absence of another Pnglish-speak- 
ing guest who can interpret for me the 
gist of the gay conversation, I am in 
danger of being left out in the cold, 
out comes the Herr’s pocket-book and 
pencil, and with astonishing rapidity 
he writes down a few Latin words 
which tell me all 1 want to know. I 
will not pretend that his Latin is quite 
of the same quality as that of Cicero, 
but it is always to the point, always— 


‘when written, not when spoken—intelli- 


gible, and the charity of the intention 
is obvious. Now and again I myself 
may be found to be playing the part 
of an object-lesson to some member of 
the company. My left-hand neighbor, 
for instance, may be showing symp- 
toms of lapsing into taciturnity. In an 
instant our hostess pounces upon him, 
and he is invited to pass on some re- 
mark to me. As he has no English 
and my knowledge of German is very 
limited, and as furthermore I am some- 
what deaf and obtuse, he has all his 
work cut out. 

“Speak slowly,” ejaculates my in- 
structress, who is not a little jealous of 
her pupil’s progress, and happens to be 
sitting exactly opposite to me. Pres- 
ently, when I decline to understand, 
she proffers her assistance. And, 
finally, my hostess’s small son, Herr 
Kind, as I call him, adds his childish 
pipe, and between the trio something is 
at last knocked into my stupid head. 
At any rate, a silent tongue has been 
set wagging. 

But even in the heat of a lively con- 
versation our Frau Doctor is not neg- 
lectful of another duty. A _ careful 


regulation of diet forms no small part 
of the system, and from her seat of 
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authority she keeps a vigilant eye on 
some of her guests. One day an em- 
phatic nod of the head causes my lit- 
tle Bavarian friend to reconsider her 
decision to reject some vegetable con- 
eoction that is being handed to her; 
on another a warning shake is suffi- 
cient to induce an old Dutch gentle- 
man, blessed with a very comprehen- 
sive appetite, to replace on the dish 
the portion of ice-cream which he was 
in the act of transferring to his plate. 

“You're like the mother of a family, 
Frau Doctor,” he grunts, but not un- 
graciously, while he submits to the 
decree. 

“And you the naughtiest boy in it,” 
is the instant and uncompromising 
answer. 

Alas! I could not if I would reveal 
one-half of the mysteries of the diet. 
It is a matter in which perhaps, by 
the grace of Providence, I take less 
personal interest than do some of my 
neighbors here. To the average Eng- 
lishman, who takes plenty of outdoor 
exercise and enjoys indifferently good 
health, the question of eating and 
drinking does not appeal as a matter 
of primary importance. Only when by 
evil chance he is fairly in the doctor's 
clutches does he begin to realize that 
there are things to be eaten or drunk 
with impunity, and things again to be 
avoided like poison. Some meals, of 
course, ohne man will eat with more 
relish than another. The possessor 
even of what we call a good healthy 
appetite uses some measure of discrim- 
ination, and on a day when he is called 
upon to eat—for it is part of the day’s 
work to eat something—a form of food 
that is not wholly to his fancy, he will 
either disguise or seek to improve the 
taste of it with chutney, pickles, Har- 
vey’s sauce, or some other form of 
relish. For are not all of us a little 
bit inclined to be like the schoolboy, 
“greedy for nice,” on occasion, even if, 
in the absence of the nice, we allow 
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the comparatively nasty, adulterated or 

unadulterated as the case may be, to 

serve the purpose without grumbling? 

Only within the last few weeks have I 

become convinced that a certain old 

gentleman was, after all, somewhere 
nearly on the right tack when, by stony 
silence, prolonged stare, and indignant 
grunt, he rebuked a young friend of 

mine who had ventured to address a 

remark to one who was sedulously and 

earnestly going through the whole pro- 
gramme of a city dinner. Dyspepsia is 
probably in store for the old gourmand; 
but I doubt whether he will suffer 
from nervous breakdown, the terrible 
malady which, like the sword of Dam- 
ocles, is ever hanging over the head 
of that restless mortal who seems to 
regard the time spent over his meals 
as sO many good hours wasted, and 
finds in “The Financial News,” or pos- 
sibly in “The Sportsman,” an indis- 
pensable adjunct of the breakfast- 
table. We should be a longer-lived and 
far less careworn race, both in Eng- 
land and America, if letters and news- 
papers were timed never to reach our 
doors until we had leisurely eaten and 
properly digested one meal at all 
events in the day. 

About our diet here, however. Well, 
it is liberal enough in all conscience’ 
sake,—too liberal, in fact, for that 
healthy resident who has claimed, 
among other privileges, the privilege of 
absenting himself from the second 
breakfast. Here is the time-table:— 
8-8.30 Coffee or tea, rolls, butter 

and jam. 

Coffee or tea again, but this 
time with all the accompa- 
niments of breakfast in an 
English country house, and 
a plentiful supply of fruit. 

The midday meal, too solid 
to call lunch, as_ there 
are always at least four 
courses; to say nothing of 
the presence of fruit com- 


10-10.30 
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pétes, to be eaten at will 

after any or every course. 
Coffee or tea with rolls, &c., 

as at the early breakfast, 
and quite the lightest and 
most delicious sponge-cake 
that I ever tasted. 

7 P.M. The evening meal, much on 
the same scale as the mid- 
day meal, except that there 
is only one hot dish, but a 
plentiful supply of cold 
viands. 

The cooking is quite first-rate, and he 
would be a Sybarite indeed who could 
not on occasion make a hearty meal off 
the admirably served-up vegetables. 
Peas, beans, and carrots as cooked in 
England are, by comparison with the 
same articles cooked at our Pension, 
like “chalk to cheese.” 

Now I may make the diet-question 
more clear by recounting a few of my 
personal privileges. 

The mustard-pot, then, is my exclu- 
sive property. As it is not even put on 
the table unless I ask for it, I made 
it my business to learn the German 
for mustard before I had been six 
hours in the house. 

I almost enjoy a monopoly of the 
salt-cellar. True, that is always in 
evidence, but it is of such tiny dimen- 
sions that I feel somewhat aggrieved if 
—a thing which happens perhaps twice 
in a week—I see any one else meddling 
with it. Herr R—— is the usual trans- 
gressor; and on one occasion, I regret 
to say, when the Frau Doctor was 
dining out, he winked at me and took 
a dip into my mustard-pot. No salt 
then. And yet it is accounted almost a 
criminal offence in the English Pre- 
paratory School for a boy to omit the 
eating of a certain amount of salt. 

Pickles, vinegar, pepper, and all other 
forms of condiment, are coaspicuously 
absent. 

I alone am allowed hot milk with my 
coffee, the other guests being confined 
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to cold “cream,”—Anglicé, rich un- 
skimmed milk,—which, so the Frau 
Doctor assures me, is far more sooth- 
ing to the nerves. 

This seems to exhaust the list of 
privileges which I actually do claim, 
because in other matters I prefer to 
conform to the customs of the house. 
As mutton, the invariable recommenda- 
tion of the English allopathic doctor, 
appears on our table about twice in 
the course of three weeks, I, so degen- 
erate are my habits, should eat no 
butcher’s meat at all if I gave up my 
mustard-pot. But I should account my- 
self a perfect brute if in unnecessary 
ways I was, by reason of my caprices, 
compelling my kind friend Herr R—— 
to be always playing the part of 
Tantalus. 

In the matter of drinkables there is 
a marked absence of alcohol. Whisky 
and red wine—these too, again, so of- 
ten recommended by the faculty in 
England—I have never yet seen inside 
the house. Considering, however, that 
the old Dutch gentleman and at least 
one lady patient are allowed perhaps 
two glasses of light hock, which has 
to be freely diluted, in the course of 
the day, and that Herr R—— has a bot- 
tle of lager beer after the evening 
meal, I feel that they at least cannot 
grudge me my own modest bottle of 
Pilsener beer. The common bever- 
ages are: at midday, fruit-juice—a 
fruit-juice specially prepared on the 
premises, and vastly superior to what 
I have tasted at a restaurant—plenti- 
fully diluted with cold water, mineral 
or natural, according to the taste or 
the requirements of the drinker; in the 
evening, “cream” and soda, a far 
richer and more satisfying drink than 
the milk and soda which I have on 
occasion tasted in England. 

The general idea, then, of the dietary 
may be said to be this: a plain whole- 
some meal with a total absence of 
those artificial accompaniments which 
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we so commonly use to stimulate a 
jaded appetite. These probably tend to 
excite the brain and heat the blood, 
and so, both directly and indirectly, to 
promote sleeplessness. 

A few words about the tea and cof- 
fee. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the ordinary Englishman, who 
likes his five-o’clock cup of tea, would 
wax purple with indignation, and ad- 
dress with a husband’s brutal frank- 
ness the wife who ventured to offer 
him the tea which we drink here in 
some such terms as these,— 

“What the dickens is this stuff, An- 
gelina? The water. they wash the 
dishes in, or what? You don’t call it 
tea, do you?” 

Something of the sort—I blush now 
when I think of it—I hurled, or at least 
got my interpreter to hurl, at the de- 
voted head of the innocent maid-ser- 
vant who brought a pot of the regula- 
tion tea of the establishment to our 
room within an hour of our arrival. 
The girl smiled, hesitated, opened her 
eyes rather wide, and carried off the 
offending article, only to return five 
minutes later with a precisely similar 
sample. 

“Stupid thing,” I growled, ‘“‘we'll let 
it stand a bit.” So I shook the pot by 
way of encouraging the tea to draw, 
let it stand for a good five minutes, 
and at the end of that time had the 
satisfaction of discovering that my tea 
was certainly cooler but no stronger 
than before. 

“Well, I’m bothered!” and with that 
I tried an Englishman’s last resource— 
seized my spoon and stirred vigorously, 
only to find that there was nothing in 
the pot to stir but water. 

Take this to heart, you Engliskmen 
who pride yourselves so much on your 
temperance and lose no opportunity of 
declaring that you prefer a really good 
cup of tea to the finest glass of port 
wine in the world. That “really good 
cup of tea,” taken two or three times 


in the course of the day, is in all prob- 
ability responsible for the indigestion 
that is making your life a burden and 
robbing you of your proper amount of 
sleep. 

The coffee is much on the same prin- 
ciple. The nerve-patient is welcome 
apparently to drink as much “coffee” 
as he likes, but he will find that he is 
in reality only drinking so much dark- 
colored hot water, of which a surfeit 
is comparatively innocuous. Nor will 
the water be too hot, because the heat 
is tempered by the “cream.” Café 
noir is rigidly tabooed here, and proba- 
bly some of us might sleep more 
soundly at night if it was tabooed all 
the world over. 

Here, then, is a question that I am 
seriously debating in my own mind. 
Having conformed to the customs of 
the place and drunk the weak coffee,— 
the still weaker tea I drew the line at, 
and have never tasted tea since my 
early experiment,—and having even ar- 
rived at the stage of not disliking it, 
what line am I to follow when I re- 
turn to home-life? Already it has been 
my evil fate to discover that serious 
danger is incurred by any one who, 
having become habituated to the 
weaker preparation, suddenly adven- 
tures upon what we should call in Eng- 
land “good” coffee. And it is prob- 
ably the same with the tea. Let me 
add that, although I did not come here 
in search of rest-cure, a partial compli- 
ance with the dietary enforced upon 
the bond fide patients has without 
doubt sensibly strengthened my nerves. 
Shall I, then, hereafter have the cour- 
age of my convictions and insist upon 
having my own private tea-pot or cof- 
fee-pot at the risk of being deemed a 
faddist, or shall I, like the sow that has 
been washed, gradually return to my 
old-time wallowing in the mire? 

Now about other times and seasons 
of the day. It has already been said 
that the rest-cure patient is not in- 























tended to be the devil’s servant and to 
sit still and twiddle his thumbs until 
his master thinks fit to employ him. 
And as I have written down the word 
“devil,” let me quote the very com- 
forting opinion held by the good Pro- 
fessor here, who has devoted his life to 
the healing of nervous disorders, and 
has strong claims to be accounted the 
greatest nerve-doctor of the day. It is 
simply this. “No nervous disorder, no 
disturbance of the mental equilibrium, 
is to be accounted incurable, unless it 
can be proved to be the result of vice.” 
I do not know how far the point of in- 
herited tendencies comes in, or whether 
the question “Did this man sin or his 
parents?” is ever before the great spe- 
cialist’s mind. But I can quite imagine 
that almost as many patients are at- 
tracted to this quiet town by the 
knowledge that the Professor holds this 
theory as by his world-wide reputation. 
Strong faith, then, is a firm stepping- 
stone to complete recovery. 

To proceed. We rise, as the break- 
fast hour indicates, at a tolerably early 
hour in the morning. At seven o’clock, 
shall I say? In some cases doubtless a 
good deal earlier. For the hot bath, 
not for ablutionary purposes only, is 
often prescribed, and now and again a 
patient is ordered to stay in the bath 
for two hours at a stretch. Has the 
water here any special properties? 
Not so, I fancy. For the purpose re- 
quired the waters of Jordan will be 
found as efficacious as those of Abana 
and Pharpar. For the water of either 
river may be brought up to the proper 
temperature. What that temperature 
is I cannot give in degrees, because I 
get hopelessly mixed over these Ger- 
man thermometers, but, roughly speak- 
ing, it may be described as just as 
hot as the patient can bear, and then, 
perhaps, a shade hotter. I conclude 


that the idea is to promote a feeling of 
gentle lassitude and relaxation apart 
from actual fatigue. 


For the rest- 
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cure patient is in search among other 
things of a sensible amount of natural 


sleep—“sleep without anything” (i.e., 
without an opiate) my hospital nurse 
calls it. And later in the day he 
has the opportunity of indulging in 
the nap which a long spell of the warm 
bath is liable to encourage. 

What goes on between 8.30 and the 
10 o’clock meal is beyond my ken. Be- 
ing bound by no regulations, I hold it 
advisable to absent myself from the 
premises when a meal that I do not 
require is in progress, and am in the 
habit of strolling down to the town 
after my own breakfast. For having 
it in my mind one day to strike yet 
another meal off my programme by 
omitting breakfast No. 1, and making 
breakfast No. 2 serve the double pur- 
pose of breakfast and luncheon, I 
came to signal grief. I was quietly 
enjoying myself over a pipe and a 
novel in a shady corner of the garden 
when the gong for the mid-day meal 
sounded. Naturally enough I took no 
notice of it. Presently, however, it 
sounded again, and then a third time, 
and a minute later came.a triumphant 
“Hi, spy I,” or its German equivalent, 
from a very hot and excited maid, who 
had just discovered my hiding-place. 
Then I found to my horror that the 
whole company was allowing the soup 
to cool before their eyes while they 
were awaiting the return of various 
search-parties who had been sent in 
quest of me. 

“Take a horse to the water,” and so 
forth. That was not my experience. 
For I had to sit down and eat some- 
thing much against my will, and to 
sit at the table for more than an hour 
while other people ate a good many 
somethings. 

Warned, then, by this sad experience, 
I keep well out of harm’s way when a 
supererogatory meal is at hand or in 
progress. 

When, however, at 10.30 I find my 
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way to my pet veranda, I never fail 
to see the old Dutch gentleman, armed 
with a very blunt hatchet, splitting fire- 
wood as if his daily bread depended on 
it. In his shirt-sleeves, breathing like 
a grampus, and perspiring freely, he 
chops away for dear life until he has 
filled quite a large basket. Not at 
first realizing the fact that this manual 
labor forms an essential part of his 
daily programme, and being more or 
less qualified to see that he knew 
rather less of the gentle art of wood- 
splitting than a Polar bear might be 
expected to know, I once in all in- 
nocence proffered my assistance. But 
lo and behold, with the air of much 
gesticulating, much shaking of the 
head, and a fair amount of growling 
and vehement repetition of the mono- 
syllable “Nein,” I was given to under- 
stand that I had better mind my own 
business, and that if my business lay 
in the wood-splitting line I must find 
my own hatchet and my own wood 
and start a rival establishment. Doubt- 
less one lesson in the art of keeping 
myself to myself ought to have been 
sufficient. But a few days later I put 
my foot into it again. The old wood- 
splitter, being as I said a none too 
clever workman, is by way of using a 
good deal more violence than the 
operation requires, with the result that 
the split fragments fly about right 
merrily. Although I am generally by 
way of keeping well out of the range 
of fire, a misguided fragment of wood 
chanced to roll under my chair, and 
I had picked it up and had risen to 
put it in the basket, when with a loud 
“Nein, nein, nein,” the old gentleman 
pointed to the spot where it had lain, 
and signalled to me to replace it. I 
shrugged my shoulders and obeyed. 
But he evidently had no confidence in 
my power to resist temptation, for 
after staring hard at me for some sec- 
onds, he dropped his hatchet, rushed 
up to me, and diving under my chair 


with an agility that Mr. Pickwick 
might have envied, after much growl-- 
ing and grunting retrieved it. It was 
evident that the due collection of the 
scattered sticks is part and parcel of 
the day’s work, but for the moment 
I really thought that the old fellow 
had been seized with a fit of hydro- 
phobia, and was going to bite my legs, 
which I therefore hurriedly removed. 
Once in a way, presumably when there 
is a sufficient stock of firewood in 
hand, my old friend is promoted or de- 
graded to hoeing the garden paths, and 
I am inclined to fancy that he is a 
better performer with the hoe than 
with the hatchet. When my knowl- 
edge of German is sufficiently ad- 
vanced, I mean to suggest to my host- 
ess that it would add materially to my 
comfort if by way of a change he 
could be turned on to clean out the 
huge rabbit-hutch—I might almost call 
it rabbit-stable—once in a week. At 
present the cleaning of this Augean 
stable seems to be a treat especially 
reserved for the first day of Herr 
Kind’s holidays, when the youthful 
Hercules sets to work with a_ will. 
Some of the scent resulting from the 
operation doubtless rises to the heav- 
ens, but a good deal more than I quite 
appreciated permeated to my veranda 
and fairly routed me. The rabbits 
themselves, eight in number, are truly 
remarkable animals, of so large a size 
and so omnivorous a character that I 
cannot help thinking that one of their 
remote ancestors must have been a 
pig. They are fed upon the refuse of 
the house and garden, and seem ready 
at any hour of the day to devour what- 
ever comes handy, ranging from rich 
cake to fuchsia blossoms. I seldom 
pass their habitation without contrib- 
uting something to their support, for 
I owe them a deep debt of gratitude 
for the prompt way in which they ~ 
disposed of a truly awful bit of birth- 
day “tart” which threatened me with 
































nightmare. Of that birthday tart 
more anon. The prospect of the 
“tart,” which was on view in the morn- 
ing, fairly frightened me from the 
afternoon coffee gathering, and I ob- 
tained permission to have my coffee 
in my own room. But nothing 
daunted, and on hospitable mission 
bent, the kind old Dutch frau, the 
owner of birthday and birthday “tart,” 
insisted on bringing a mighty slice to 
my room, a proceeding which fairly 
put me on the horns of a dilemma. A 
refusal would have hurt her feelings; 
had I been tempted and eaten of the 
delicacy I could not have answered for 
my own. So I accepted with much 
bowing and scraping till I had fairly 
bowed and scraped the good old dame 
out of the room. And then? Well, I 
wrapped my treasure up in brown pa- 
per and conveyed it to the rabbits, who 
devoured it in half no time. 

His task. completed, the old Dutch 
gentleman disappears for a spell to get 
a tub and a change of clothes. The 
former, by the way, is a pure matter 
of conjecture, but the latter a cer- 
tainty; for he presently reappears very 
spick and span, and carries off any 
stray letters to the post and then pro- 
longs his walk, for I see his face again 

“no more till the mid-day meal, upon 
which he brings to bear a thoroughly 
hearty appetite. 

My friend Herr R—, I am told, 
spends his morning in the study of hor- 
ticulture and so forth at the Botanical 
Gardens; while the ladies pass their 
time in doing useful work of various 
kinds in public, and some of them— 
so at least I gather—supplement this 
by gymnastic exercise in their own 
rooms. One, armed with scissors and 
basket, cuts off withered blooms in the 
garden and fresh flowers for the din- 
ner-table; another goes off to the mar- 
ket; and my German instructress, who 
hails from Munich, slices beans, stones 
cherries, or strips currants off their 
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stalks with a view to the fruit-juices 
and fruit or vegetable compdtes. No one 
in fact, except myself, is allowed to 
pose as unemployed. Even I, too, am 
occasionally called upon to pay for my 
German lessons in kind—i.e., by giving 
instruction in the English language. 
And I flatter myself that my Bnglish- 
German is at least as well pronounced 
as the lady’s German-English, neither 
the one nor the other being of a very 
high order of merit. My own mistakes 
are too many to enumerate; her great 
stumbling-block is the letter o. 

“Nein,” she says to me, “Engglisch 
Noo.” 

“Not noo, no.’” 

A look of bewilderment on her part 
followed by much preparation of the 
mouth, then—“Now.” 

I shake my head and repeat ‘‘No,” 
only to get after further mouth-prepa- 
ration, “Neu.” 

After the mid-day meal, to which I 
find that all my German friends bring 
a far better appetite than I can ever 
boast of, follows the siesta, lasting for 
at least an hour and a half. Person- 
ally, I retire to my room to smoke, and 
either read or write in privacy. For 
I could not help perceiving that I was 
hurting my kind hostess’s feelings, and 
perhaps setting a bad example, by car- 
rying off a book to a corner of the 
garden. When on my first arrival she 
once caught me in the act, she raised 
a warning finger and shook her head at 
me. 

“Why?’ I asked an American nurse, 
who is kind enough to keep me posted 
in the regulations of the establish- 
ment. 

“Because you ought to lie down and 
rest and -try to let nothing occupy 
your mind. Then you will find sleep 
come. To read a book is the worst 
preparation for going to sleep; it draws 
the. blood to the brain, and makes the 
brain active.” 

And yet how many hundred times 
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could I have sworn that I had read my- 
self to sleep when in reality I had 
fallen to sleep in spite of reading. 

“But,” I argued, “one can be read to 
sleep surely?” 

“Do you like being read aloud to?” 

“No, I hate it.” 

“Exactly so, and that is why it sends 
-you to sleep. It does not interest you, 
ahd so does not make your brain ac- 
tive. If you read yourself, the book 
‘does interest you or you wouldn’t read 
it.” 

Is it not so? Is it not indeed a fact 
that a dull sermon is the best soporific 
in the world? 

After coffee, roughly speaking that is 
about four o’clock, if it is neither too 
hot nor too wet, people are despatched 
on various expeditions. In this coun- 
try, abounding in steep hills, even a so- 
ealled drive involves a very fair 
amount of arduous walking, while the 
keen mountain air, the iovely scenery, 
to say nothing of the profusion of wild- 
flowers are sufficient inducements to 
the enjoyment of pedestrian exercise. 
But, inducement or no inducement, the 
patients one and all are bundled out 
of the house and told to make the 
best use of their time—standing idle, 
whether in market-place or garden, be- 
ing a distinct breach of discipline. 

I must own that I feel my racial in- 
feriority, or it may be the lack of suf- 
ficiently scientific preparation, the 
more acutely when we all meet again 
at the evening meal, and I see one or 
another of my Teutonic neighbors eat- 
ing in one and the same sandwich, 
which he has manufactured for him- 
self, German sausage, ham, cheese, 
and butter. This is, of course, a mere 
matter of taste. For it is quite pos- 
sible that in the course of the meal I 
may find myself eating exactly the 
same things—separately. It is a com- 
fort that we do not have quite so long 
a sitting as in the middle of the day. 

A sharp walk between eight and nine 


is taken by, and possibly prescribed 
for, some of our party, and an hour 
or so later every one, except myself, 
is either in the hot bath or in bed. 
In obstinate cases, when sleep refuses 
to come in spite of the means that 
have been taken to ensure it, resort 
is had to the cold pack or compress, 
which can at pleasure be applied to 
head, waist, or chest. I may be very 
ignorant, but I had never heard the 
expression “cold pack” until I came 
here, nor even of cold compress on the 
head. In extreme cases a mild sedative 
is given, and some of the mineral 
waters taken with the meals possibly 
have a composing influence, but noth- 
ing in the way of what I believe are 
called “cumulative” sleeping-draughts 
is utilized. Indeed, the German meth- 
ods of healing seem to be compara- 
tively independent of drug-taking. 

I have tried to show that in addi- 
tion to due attention to diet, carefully 
arranged time-table of occupation, and 
the employment of warm bath and 
cold pack, faith and hope on the part 
of both doctor and patient play no un- 
important part in the cure. 

But to all this must be added, not 
exactly charity as a whole, but the 
sympathetic side of charity. For we 
are by way of being taught here, per- 
haps more efficiently than Aristotle 
could have taught us, that man is in- 
deed a social being, and that we are 
therefore expected to take at least as 
much interest in our neighbor's suf- 
ferings and our neighbor’s daily va- 
riations of health as in our own. Nay, 
even more interest. For the man or 
woman who, sent to a rest-cure pen- 
sion, is content to remain self-centred, 
and to think from morning till night 
of nothing beyond self’s condition, 
self’s improvement, or self’s deteriora- 
tion, is putting a very formidable ob- 
stacle in the way of self’s cure. 

Take, if I may again venture to 
tread upon very delicate ground, the 
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example of our dear Frau Doctor. You 
can read, if you look closely, the lines 
of sorrow in her face. Yet from the 
bottom of my heart I believe that she 
is among the happiest of women, 
happy because her life has resolved it- 
self into one long course of thinking 
for and devising for others. Her sunny 
smile and her cheery greeting will pro- 
voke a response from the most con- 
firmed grumbler, and temporarily 
drive away the blue devils from the 
most melancholy hypochondriac. 

“Frau K—— had such a good night,” 
she announces to my old wood-splitter, 
as if it was the one bit of news that 
he had been waiting to hear. 

She forgets to add—this is a piece of 
intelligence conveyed to me later by 
Frau K—— herself—that in order to 
ensure that good night, our Frau Doc- 
tor herself has been sleeping in the pa- 
tient’s room. — 

“I shall put a maid to sleep in your 
room, if you have no objection, to- 
night, Frau K——,” she had said, “in 
case we have a thunderstorm.” 

Only when the midnight awakening— 
that hideous form of awakening 
caused by the nightmare incidental to 
the malady—came did the patient dis- 
cover that the supposed maid sleeping 
or affecting to sleep behind a screen 
in a corner of the room was the Frau 
Doctor. A little food, a glass of milk, 
a few soothing words, and the pa- 
tient fell into a really refreshing sleep, 
which lasted till seven o’clock in the 
morning. And the rest-cure patient 
who can once win two or three con- 
secutive nights’ sleep is already well 
on the way to a complete cure. 

Here is a little story, recalling per- 
haps childish days, but very typical of 
the way we live here. I had awoke at 
about 7 o’clock one morning, and was 
thinking of getting up, when I heard 
under my window the sound of chil- 
dren’s voices bursting forth into mel- 
ody. How bright and sparkling the 
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tune, and how divinely those children 
sang! Peeping out of the window, I 
saw some fifteen to twenty black-robed 
and pasty-faced urchins singing for all 
they were worth, while an old man 
in the centre of the group played the 
part of conductor. From one song 
they went on to another, and the little 
concert lasted for a good half-hour, a 
half-hour that I should like to have’ 
repeated every morning of my life.” 

“Is it a great day in Germany?’ I 
inquired when I came downstairs. 

“A great day here,” was the answer. 
“It is the Frau’s birthday,” and our 
hostess indicated a sweet-faced old 
Dutch lady. 

Of course I jumped up and congrat- 
ulated the good old dame, and she took 
me by the hand and with infinite pride 
led me to inspect her pretty birthday 
table, which was covered with little 
offerings of fruit, flowers, china, &c. 
And in the middle of all stood that 
birthday cake or “tart,” with her name 
stamped upon it in colored sugar. I 
was horrified to find that I was the 
only person in the house who had not 
been in the secret—the only one, there- 
fore, not represented by an offering. 

“You came so lately we did not like 
to tell you,” whispered the Frau Doc- 
tor, who read my disappointment in 
my face. 

True, I had only been in the house 
four days, and on each and every one 
of them the old Dutch lady had made 
tender inquiry as to the progress of 
my invalid. However, I got a little 
bouquet of flowers before the midday 
meal, which was placed with a card on 
her plate, and I shall never forget the 
charming way in which the recipient 
put them to her lips and then bowed 
to me. 

At the mid-day meal the old Frau sat 
like a queen enthroned in a state chair, 
quite beautifully decorated with flow- 
ers, at one side of the table, and when 
by special dispensation some right good 
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hock went the round, every member of 
the company in turn walked up to her 
chair and clinked glasses, first with her 
and then with each other. Then, 
standing up, we drank her health with 
a “Hoch, hoch, hoch!” 

The festival, in one form or another, 
lasted throughout the day, and I re- 
tired to bed with a feeling not so much 
that it had been, as it will doubtless 
read, rather childish, as that I wished 
we people at home were occasionally 
a little more childish than we are. 
“Merry old England” we are pleased to 
call it, and yet in the frivolities of life 
it is, except perhaps for the children, 
as dull as ditch-water. 

I need not describe at length our 
other birthday, of which my good Herr 
R—— was the hero. There was much 
the same ceremonial, and on that oc- 
casion as I was no longer a new comer, 
my tiny offering appeared on the birth- 
day table. Also, a@ man’s age not 
ranking among the Eleusinian myste- 
ries, among the ornaments of the table 
figured a tray, whereon were fixed in 
a pyramid of mould gaily colored can- 
dles which informed those who were 
minded to count them, how many years 
the kindly Herr numbered. These were 
duly lighted up in the evening, when 
a loving cup went round and the Herr’s 
good health was heartily drunk for the 
second time in the day. 

On another day, the eve of the de- 
parture of our hostess’s mother, to all 
of us a welcome visitor, was made the 
occasion of a little festive celebration, 
—rather a sad celebration to some of 
us, who felt that in all human proba- 
bility we should see her face again no 
more. “Liebe wohl,” kind old dame! 
May your days be long and prosperous 
in whatever part of Germany you 
make your home! You have deserved 
well of the Fatherland, not only in 
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virtue of your kindly nature but as be- 
ing the mother of our Frau Doctor. 

In conclusion, by way of showing 
that I have not in any degree exag- 
gerated the bonds of sympathy which, 
binding together the inhabitants of our 
quiet Pension, helped us all to forget 
to brood over our own misfortunes,— 
let me quote a few facts from my own 
experience. 

An American patient, even in the 
days before I made his acquaintance,— 
for he seldom at that period stirred 
out of his own rooms,—made it his 
business to question his nurse each 
morning about my dear invalid, sent 
me several messages of sympathy, and, 
fearing that I might be short of litera- 
ture, never omitted to send his ‘‘Morn- 
ing Post,” often before he read it him- 
self, to my room. 

Not one member of the usual com- 
pany at the dinner-table omitted at 
some time in every day to waylay me 
in the hall or on the staircase, and 
make anxious inquiries about the re- 
port I had received of a child whom 
none of them had ever seen. 

Finally, when good news came at 
last, the Frau Doctor said to my wife— 

“Every one in the house is rejoicing 
in your husband’s joy.” 

Nor was this a mere figure of speech. 
I received warm congratulations on all 
sides. Herr R—— accompanied by the 
Fraulein von B—— made his way to 
my veranda and put in front of me 
a bit of paper thus inscribed: ‘“‘Melior 
sanitas filiz tuz et mihi et virgini Von 
B— maximo gaudio est. Gratula- 
mur.” The maids grinned all over the 
face when they met me in the pas- 
sages; the bathman, a most amusing 
as well as useful character, seized me 
by the hand and repeated over and 
over again the one word he thought I 
might understand—“Besser.” 
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THE WATCH-TOWER. 


Finlayson the shepherd came slowly 
down the Glen behind his flock. The 
sun of a late October day had long 
since disappeared, even from the top- 
most peaks, and the cold greenness of 
twilight was settling on Glen Lour; at 
his left hand the barren hillsides were 
beginning to soften into fields lately 
shorn of their crop, for he was within 
a couple of miles of the Glen’s mouth. 
On his right the land ran down to the 
North Lour, which was narrowing it- 
self for a rush between high rocks a 
little farther on; and, across the water, 
the hills rose again, a barrier between 
Forfarshire and the west. He could 
hear the purring kiss of stream and 
pebble, and see the clear, cold glimmer 
between the alder roots; to his profes- 
sionally wayfaring mind the growing 
softness of outlook spoke comfort- 
able words, prophetic of valley and 
cultivation. ‘ 

Though he had been afoot since early 
morning, the distance he had covered 
was not great; for he had sacrificed a 
little time that the flock might strag- 
gle forward on the wayside turf in- 
stead of keeping directly to the road. 
He did not want to deliver them sore- 
footed to their new owner; for they 
were black-faced, mountain-bred sheep, 
and road travel was new to them. 

As he went he thought pleasantly of 
his last night’s lodging, for he had 
been well housed by the owner of one 
of the few hill farms that lay on his 
way, and the sheep penned in an 
empty yard. A seat at the kitchen 
hearth had been his portion and a 
share in the contents of the black 
three-legged pot swinging over the 
blaze. 

Like nearly all shepherds, he had a 
love of books and narrative, born of a 
solitary life and hours when the mind, 


free of effort, longs for food. Books, 
in those days, were a rarity, reserved 
for the few, and, though he could read 
well enough, Finlayson seldom had the 
chance of doing so. But the tongue 
was as mighty as the pen, in his time 
and in his rank of life, and his head 
was full of last night’s fireside talk. 

It had run principally on the sheep- 
stealer whose doings were agitating the 
minds of farmers and police alike, and 
who was, even now, hiding among the 
upper fastnesses of Glen Lour. It 
was scarce a couple of weeks since 
“Muckle Johnnie,” as he was called, 
had contrived to escape from the 
prison in which he lay awaiting his 
execution; for, in those early days of 
eighteen hundred, sheep-stealing was 
still a capital offence. Finlayson, lis- 
tening to the details of his bid for life, 
had not known what to feel; he was 
torn by a constitutional hankering for 
adventure and adventurers and the 
grim resentment natural to a man of 
his calling. He now looked at the 
foolish crowd moving before him and 
his hand tightened on his crook; he 
loved all sheep, and as, in mind, he 
grappled with the thief, the radical 
savagery that lives in every man worth 
the name rose and made his breath 
come short. 

Though he would so soon emerge 
from the Glen, he could see no dwell- 
ing in front of him; but he cared little 
whether he spent the night under a 
roof or not, as the air was soft, despite 
the chill purity of the heavens. ‘As the 
gold and silver of the birches and their 
stems began to lose color in the dusk, 
he made his way down the slope to- 
wards the water, near which he saw 
one of those walled, circular folds that 
dot the more accessible parts of the 
Grampians. 
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The sheep, with their tacit accept- 
ance of another animal’s dominion, 
poured down through the. bracken as 
the dog, trotting now on one side, now 
on the other, kept them heading for the 
rude enclosure; and, when the last 
straggler was chivied in and the gate 
shut, the young shepherd stood looking 
about with a view to his own shelter. 
Tay, the dog, turned up a lean face 
and brilliant eyes tentatively; his mind 
still lingered on duty, though, at the 
moment, he did not quite know where 
it lay. 

“Come awa’, min,” said Finlayson. 

The two mounted a knoll which rose 
a little farther on than the fold and 
was the beginning of the steep rocks 
through which the river ran for over 
a quarter of a mile. A dark mass that 
the shepherd could not define crowned 
its summit, and a few stunted trees 
made black tracery against a patch of 
chrysoprase green which lay, like an 
inland lake, in a bar of smoky cloud. 

On reaching the top of the rising 
ground he was surprised to find himself 
close to the unknown object, which, 
like most things seen against the sky 
in the half dark, had lost its perspec- 
tive and seemed to have come suddeniy 
from the distance to the foreground. 
He saw that this was a ruinous, tower- 
shaped building between twenty and 
thirty feet high, ragged with clinging 
briar and clothed by a shock of ivy. 
There was enough light to show him 
the windows, which stared, one to- 
wards each point of the compass; all 
were widened from their original size 
by the falling away of ‘stones, and 
their respective aspects suggested that 
the tower was less a defensive erection 
than a vantage-point from which one 
watcher might command the whole of 
the Glen’s mouth. To Finlayson it 
promised very excellent shelter. 

It was about an hour later when he 
looked over the wall at his flock and 
turned again towards the tower. The 
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stars were out now, and the moon, a 
night over her full, was sailing into 
mid-sky, leaving the eastern horizon 
blurred beneath her. The entrance to 
the building faced towards the little 
sheepfold, and the young man reflected, 
as he stood just inside it and looked 
out on the country, growing each mo- 
ment plainer in the moonlight, that he 
could watch every movement of his 
creatures without leaving his post. He 
had cut a bundle of heather at the 
brae’s foot, and he threw it on the 
hard floor of the tower for a bed; the 
purr of the water below was, in itself, 
an invitation to sleep, and he gave 
Tay’s head a slap, for the dog’s uneasy 
sniffing annoyed him. He was weary, 
and glad to stretch his long legs in 
peace. 

But, though his master slept, Tay’s 
eyes never closed; and when, at last, 
his nose went down between his paws, 
they were still fixed on a spot in the 
surrounding darkness; now and then 
a growl escaped him, choked in his 
throat for fear of Finlayson’s hand. 

It was almost ten o’clock when the 
shepherd turned and sat up; it had 
grown much colder, and a touch of 
frost had crept into the air. His 
limbs were stiff, so, telling the collie to 
stay where he was, he went out to col- 
lect a few sticks for a fire. But for 
the running river, the night was as still 
as death, and the ripple of white wool 
in the fold below him was like a spot 
of foam motionless in a backwater. 
He tore up the dry bracken, and filled 
his arms with spoil from a tree, dead 
and fallen on the slope. Then he heaped 
it just below a yawning gap in the 
roof, and, kneeling down, set the pile 
alight. As the spark caught the brittle 
stuff, man and dog stood as though il- 
luminated by magnesium wire. The 
flare turned the walls from indefinite 
black to light  brick-color. Every 
stone and crevice sprang into impor- 
tance, and Tay’s teeth showed white 

















as he remained standing like the 
wooden image of a dog, his whole be- 
ing concentrated on a battered stair- 
‘way which Finlayson now saw for the 
first time. The steps ran upward from 
the farthest angle of darkness to a 
staging, which had, apparently, once 
been the floor of an upper room. It 
was now hardly more than a ledge, 
some six feet deep, which skirted the 
west side of the wall under one of the 
windows and supported a few pieces 
of broken masonry. Behind one of 
these, the firelight revealed to the 
young man the outline of a foot. 

Tay’s loud snarling filled the place, 
and Finlayson, thrusting him back, be- 
gan to climb the stair. A figure was 
standing among the heaped-up frag- 
ments of flooring—a figure ragged and 
unshorn. The bare ends of the steps 
jutted rudely into the glow, for their 
outer parapet had fallen, and the shep- 
herd saw how perilous a road they 
might be for one who should meet a 
resolute defender at the top. What 
suggested this to him was the attitude 
of the man above. 

He paused, and his eyes met another 
pair—savage, watchful. All at once 
Finlayson drew back. 

“Lord, presairve’s!” he exclaimed. 

An expression ran over as much of 
the stranger’s face as was uncovered 
by beard. It might have been a wave 
of relief; his lips moved, but no sound 
came from them. 

“Nicol!” exclaimed Finlayson again; 
“gude sakes, Nicol!” 

As he spoke there flashed on his 
brain the memory of a spring morning 
a couple of years back. He saw a 
lowland farm set on a slope, and the 
wet road running down from it. Two 
men were walking side by side, him- 
self and another; and that other stood 
above him now, haggard and menacing. 
At the foot of the hill they had parted, 
and he had gone back to his work. 
heavy-spirited for the loss of the com- 
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panion who had been his fellow-ser- 
vant for months. The bothy had been 
dull afterwards and he had _ soon 
changed the plough for the crook, drift- 
ing away, like Nicol, to find employ- 
ment among the Grampians, farther 
north. 

“Whisht! whisht, lad!’ whispered the 
other, coming a step downwards; “man, 
haud doon yer dog. Finlayson, there'll 
no be anither man wi’ ye?” 

As he spoke he stretched out his 
hand, and the young man could distin- 
guish, in the light that filled the tower, 
a red mark round his wrist. The arm, 
left bare in many places by the tat- 
tered shirt, was so thin that it sur- 
prised him; he remembered Nicol a 
heavy man, for all his uncommon 
activity. 

“Na, na,” replied he. “Come awa’ 
doon, Nicol—doon the stair wi’ ye to 
the fire.” 

The sight of the stranger approach- 
ing his master sent Tay into a frenzy 
of barking, and it took the roughest 
side of Finlayson’s hand and tongue to 
quiet him. By nature the shepherd 
was a merciful man, and the beast 
was his friend as well as his servant, 
but he cuffed him remorselessly into 
peace, for he knew that the price of his 
noise might be a man’s life. He un- 
derstood that Nicol and the sheep- 
stealer, the story of whose escape had 
thrilled him last night at the farm, 
were one and the same man. 

He had always known him bearded, 
and, standing below in the light, he 
saw that he was little changed, but for 
his emaciation and the restlessness of 
his eyes. 

The first burst of flame was dying 
down, and Finlayson added nothing to 
the fuel; after a careful scrutiny of 
every approach to the tower, he sat 
down to hear afresh the history of the 
escape. 

“Well,” he commented, as his friend’s 
voice ceased, “ye’ll just hae to bide 
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whaur a’ found ye; ye’r best aff the 
road, wi’ the mune yon way, An’ a’ll 
gie ye the bit bannock that’s in ma’ 
poke. I canna gie ye ma’ breeks, but 
ye’ll get the plaid, an’, gin ye tak’ yon 
crook i’ yer hand, there’s nane’ll speir 
but ye’re the same’s mysel’, an’ awa’ 
south, seekin’ work.” 

They sat still, as the night went by, 
the younger man reviewing in his mind 
the desperate runs by night, the sus- 
pense, the hunger, the slow days in 
wet ditches, the scraps of food snatched 
in the dark hours from hillside cots 
or begged in the dusk. 

“Man, but it’s an ill job,” he said at 
last. 

“It'll be a’ that till a’m south o’ Edin- 
burgh,” rejoined Nicol. “A’ body kens 
me i’ they glens, ye see, Finlayson.” 

The dregs of the short-lived embers 
were cool, and long silence fell upon the 
two. They sat side by side, their 
backs against the wall. Tay, finally 
satisfied of the stranger’s happy rela- 
tions with his master, had crept close, 
and slept; sighing, now and again, from 
the depths of his free lungs and un- 
trammelled conscience. Nicol’s elbows 
were on his knees and he leaned his 
head on his hands; there are times 
when there is no such effort as 
relaxation. 

“Tak’ a rest,” said the shepherd; 
“the mune ‘ll no be muckie doon or 
after twa o'clock. Ye needna’ be 
feared—a'll no sleep. mysel’. Tak’ the 
plaid, an’ a’ll waken ye when it’s time 
to be awa’.” 

He gathered it from where it lay and 
thrust it, with rough kindness, into his 
companion’s hand. 

“Ye micht gie a look round about, 
Finlayson,” said Nicol, fingering the 
stuff; “a’ canna lie doon sae easy 
as yersel’.” 

The young man rose and went to 
the door. No movement, far or near, 
troubled the blank serenity of the 
moonlight. There was nothing within 
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sight to suggest life. As the other 
drew the plaid over his rags he felt 
his way cautiously up the broken steps 
and steod on the floor above, leaning 
from the wide gap that had once 
been a window. ‘Tay stirred below, 
but, with a mind now at rest, lay, 
undisquieted, by the sheepstealer’s 
feet. 

The shepherd would have been glad 
enough to stretch himself alongside his 
friend, but, in case he should fall in- 
continently asleep, he resolved to stay 
on his feet. When the moon should 
set above the high ground he would 
rouse Nicol. But for the fact that he 
was drowsy, he was content to watch. 
That was his profession, and great si- 
lences were the background of his 
working life. His education was small, 
his mind very simple; he had no con- 
sciousness of the possibilities crowd- 
ing on those who, for days at a stretch, 
need never open their lips. The influ- 
ences that may touch the solitary in- 
habitant of great spaces are outside the 
suspicions of the Western man. 

He had been some time at his post 
when he became aware of a dark fig- 
ure, a mere moving spot of blackness, 
which approached the tower and which 
had come out from the trees, where 
the rocks overhung the river. It was 
coming cautiously, dodging among odd 
bits of bush and stone. He turned to 
go down the steps, but, in the one 
stride which it took to reach them, 
Tay’s voice burst again on the stillness. 
Two men were standing in the door- 
way. 

A curse dropped from one of them. 

“Ye doited fule, it’s a shepherd!” he 
exclaimed, giving his companion a 
shove with his shoulder that sent him 
barging into the lintel. 

Finlayson heard Nicol spring up. 

At once it struck him what inference 
must be drawn from the presence of 
the dog and the crook lying near the 
plaided figure below. He crouched 














quickly down on the flooring, holding 
his breath. 

“What's ado?” said Nicol’s voice. 

“Div’ you no ken, an’ you a shep- 
herd?” said one of the intruders with a 
laugh. “Mind yer beasts, or ye’ll ken 
ower sune. Yon lad they ca’ Muckle 
Johnnie’s awa’ again—ye canna haud 
the like o’ they loons but wi’ the rope. 
The man that gets him’s to get fifty 
poond frae the crun—but a’m feared 
it'll no be me.” 

“Him!” exclaimed Nicol—and Finlay- 
son could hear no tremor in his tone— 
“ye’ll need to rin, then: a’ cam across 
frae Aberdeen way a puckle o’ days 
syne, an’ it’s weel kent there that he’s 
no far awa’. A’ wouldna wonder if he 
was ca’in nets, a mile or twa out to 
sea.” 

At this moment the person whom the 
shepherd had seen from the window 
came into the tower. It was evident 
that the three man-hunters had had 
some method in their approach. The 
new comer stood on the threshold, as 
though to bar the way. 

“Come ben,” cried one of his com- 
rades; “we've ta’en naethin’ waur nor 
a shepherd! Cry on the dog, man, or 
he’ll hae us a’ murdered!” 

Nicol’s voice rose in a string of abuse 
at the excited animal, but Tay cared 
nothing for him, and one of the men, 
whose eyes had grown accustomed to 
the dimness of the building, picked up 
the crook. Finlayson heard a heavy 
blow and a yelp;in a moment a wet nose 
was thrust against his hand. The 
sweat broke out on his forehead as 
he threw his arms round the collie’s 
neck and dragged him down behind 
the stones and rubbish. 

Nicol had always been a man of 
ready wits, but the listener overhead 
wondered afresh at them and at the 
boldness with which he turned his posi- 
tion to account. Two of the intruders 
sat down on the heather couch; their 
jests and gossip rose with sinister sug- 
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gestion to the upper floor as time went 
by. Only the last comer remained si- 
lent, standing in the white patch which 
the moon had laid inside the doorway. 

Suddenly he turned towards the 
voices by the wall, holding out his 
pipe. “A’m needin’ a licht, Tam,” he 
said. 

Finlayson had dragged himself near 
the edge, and, still smothering the dog’s 
head against his breast, was peering 
through a chink in the masonry. 

The click of flint and steel followed, 
and, hard upon it, a violent flame—as 
bright, almost, as the flame of the 
bracken, now lying in ashes. The man 
stood holding the frayed and lighted 
end of a piece of rope which protruded 
in a loop from his pocket, and he 
stepped forward and held the burning 
thing before Nicol’s face. 

Then came a shout, a scuffle of hands 
and feet against the wall, and the 
sheepstealer struck his enemy to the 
ground. The light went out under the 
fall of a heavy body. 

There was a moment of confusion, of 
groping hands, of inarticulate words; 
the darkness below the shepherd was 
alive with blind struggle and the hard- 
drawn breaths of those whose primi- 
tive instincts had risen above all oth- 
ers. It lasted scarcely a minute, but, 
to him, it seemed as though he were 
iooking down into a pit of wolves. Tay 
burst from him and bounded down the 
steps, leaping and snapping indiscrim- 
inately. Before he could feel his way 
after him, Nicol had dashed past the 
man who was now gathering himself 
up from the ground, and his dark fig- 
ure crossed the threshold into the 
moonlight and was gone. 

By the time Finlayson reached the 
bottom the place was empty, but for 
the collie, who darted hack to him, 
whining and springing. He ran out 
on to the bareness of the hillside. To 
follow was useless, for Nicol had 
doubled round the tower, making for 
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the trees above the river. In their talk 
that night he had spoken of a crossing 
which he knew among the boulders, 
and his friend suspected that his goal 
must be that hidden spot. If his pur- 
suers did not know of the place, and 
were to lose sight of their quarry, they 
might take some time in finding shal- 
low water for wading, as the current 
ran deep and strong, boiling below the 
height on either side of it. The shep- 
herd turned and climbed again to the 
window. By leaning out he could 
watch the whole loop of the Lour, as a 
man watches from the stand of a race- 
course. He was in time to see Nicol 
disappear among the trunks. Two of 
the men were hard on his track; the 
third, still giddy from his fall upon 
the stony floor, staggered along far be- 
hind his comrades. 

All had vanished out of sight, but 
Finlayson stood fixed at his post. His 
eyes, trained to long scrutiny of the 
crevices of the hills, scoured the ground 
across the river, for, on this side and 
on that, the scrub left the lips of the 
heights unclothed, and the sailing moon 
was white on them. 

All at once the figure of the sheep- 
stealer emerged from the trees and 
turned back up the bank towards the 
tower: he had, apparently, either been 
headed off, or had overshot the exact 
spot which offered his escape; in his 
haste he did not see what was plain 
to Finlayson from his point of van- 
tage—namely, that he was running 
straight towards the third man, who, 
finding himself left so far behind, had 
sat down on a piece of protruding 
stone among the bushes, and now rose 
stealthily, waiting, ready to spring, be- 
hind a tree trunk. 

Pall Mall Magazine. 


Suddenly Nicol dodged, as though he 
had caught sight of his enemy, and 
would have turned; but, behind him, 
the two others were gaining hard. Fin- 
layson threw out his arms, raving and 
crying to him to make for the open 
country, but his voice was unheard by 
either the hunters or the hunted; and 
he could not see that Nicol, worn with 
prison fare, hardship and hunger, was. 
beginning to flag. 

The sheepstealer dashed a second 
time into the shadow of the trees, his 
face to the Lour. The men closed in 
behind him. Between wood and water 
the rock jutted out, a rugged white 
promontory, with, beyond and below 
it, the river swirling nearly a huadred 
feet down. ‘The shepherd saw him 
clear the fringe of wood and run out 
upon the bald triangle that cut into 
the dark mystery of ravine. The pur- 
suers were pressing close, almost upon 
him. As they reached the edge the 
nearer of the two flung out his hand. 
Nicol sprang forward—outward—drag- 
ging the double weight with him. The 
ery that came back to the watcher in 
the tower seemed to him as though it 
had risen from his own lips. 


“He saved himsel’ frae the rope, at 
ony rate,” said the young man, as he 
stood below and felt his foot touch the 
plaid that his friend had dropped. 

When he laid himself again by the 
wall he could not sleep; the place 
echoed in his ears with that cry. He 
rose and went down the hill to the lit- 


‘tle fold, and stretched himself there, 


thankful for the company of the sheep. 


Violet Jacob. 
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JOSE-MARIA DE HEREDIA. 


The poet who was buried in October 
at Rouen left one golden book behind 
him—a work precious in itself, and 
more precious still for the example it 
contains. 

The first verses of Heredia were 
printed, I think, in the same year with 
Les Misérables and Salammbé and 
Poémes barbares, when all that was 
young in French poetry used precision 
as a watch-word and serenity for a 
battle-cry. Musset was dead and Vigny 
dying, with his supreme message on 
his lips; Lamartine was writing bad 
history and worse criticism for the ben- 
efit of creditors; the sinister efflores- 
cence of Baudelaire was still a recent 
scandal; and “the Father of all was 
away in the Isle,” forging Titanic 
masterpieces which overshadow the 
quarrels of the schools. Romantic- 
ism, the Gallic tumult in the brains 
of warriors’ children, had _ sub- 
sided. That wonderful vision of speed 
and color—the wild gallop of genius un- 
bridled over the prim gardens of 
Jacques Delille—had flashed victori- 
ously by. The day for emphatic re- 
volts and wanton melancholy was over; 
and with due gratitude for the splen- 
dors achieved there mingled, in the 
minds of those most competent to im- 
pel French literature in new directions, 
a candid pity for the glorious infirmi- 
ties of their elders, whose trust in the 
sufficiency of passionate intuitions had 
almost made a profession of absurdity, 
and a system of excess. Not common- 
sense, however, but an absolute, an 
ascetic ideal of disinterested beauty, in- 
spired the young men who were rally- 
ing to the standard of Leconte de Lisle. 
Ten years had passed since the violent 
preface to his superb and scrupulous 
rehandling of ancient mythologies had 
branded the poetry of personal confi- 





dences as vanity and profanation, and 
hailed the union of art and science in 
the task of recovering “the muniments 
of the human understanding.” The 
solitary protest had become a fruitful 
discipline. A recruit more than com- 
monly welcome was this student at 
the Ecole des Chartes, a Spaniard from 
Cuba, but half a Frenchman by de- 
scent, and brought up by scholarly 
priests at Senlis, in the heart of the 
Isle of France. The merit of his son- 
nets won the friendship of the chief 
and a conspicuous place in the famous 
anthology of the group, Le Parnasse 
Contemporain. 

This admirable Parnassian, who had 
written remarkeble verse at twenty, 
was fifty years old before he published 
his single volume of poetry. It was de- 
layed until the ripeness of his choice 
could dispose the best of his contribu- 
tions to several Reviews in a suggest- 
ive and intelligible order. When 
Les Trophées appeared, in 1893, the Par- 
nassian episode was closed. Archzeol- 
ogy was no longer a principal resource 
of poets; exactness, lucidity, “finish,” 
had ceased to be their constant pre- 
occupation. They were not afraid to 
offer fragments; they were tired of the 
Olympian austerity, tired of confining 
their creative effort to the elaboration 
of pure immutable forms, and of fix- 
ing their gaze upon definite objects of 
sensuous perception in order to revive 
only the emotions springing immedi- 
ately from them. The secession of 
Paul Verlaine, whose essential gift of 
familiarity subordinated the grasp of 
concrete visions to the contagion of 
evanescent moods, and the prestige of 
foreseen perfections to the charm of 
a faltering utterance, opened a period 
of anarchy which was really the ulti- 
mate expression of an exasperated in- 
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dividualism. The despotic obsession of 
a few plain and indeed fundamental 
truths—as, that words are clumsy sym- 
bols if they do not recall more than 
they mean, that “things in themselves” 
are nothing to art, that the sensible 
world is worth reproducing only in so 
far as it is my world, unique, and a 
mirror of my soul—obscured for a mo- 
ment the very sense of a national tra- 
dition in poetry; while the licentious 
postulate of some hasty technical re- 
formers, that expression, to be authen- 
tic, must be improvised, tended to an- 
nihilate the irreducible distinction of 
all verse, which is the recurrence of 
pre-determined forms. 

It is the more astonishing that Here- 
dia’s volume should have won, at this 
experimental stage, not a popular suc- 
cess, but the unanimous and cordial 
praise of that inner public, consider- 
able by its numbers and still more by 
its cohesiveness, which is apt to be a 
little tyrannous and exclusive when 
the revolutions of taste and eesthetical 
theory are so rapid and thorough as 
they have been in France during the 
last hundred years of intense poetical 
activity, and does not always readily 
discern the durable virtue of works 
which, by their obvious characteristics, 
illustrate the creed and the method of 
yesterday. The Symbolists, who have 
renounced erudition and despise vir- 
tuosity, and value speech, not for the 
ideas it communicates or the objects it 
represents, but for the states of con- 
sciousness it may provoke, applauded 
a poet above all things learned, and 
definite, and accomplished, and impas- 
sive. What invincible allurement of an 
art entirely aristocratic and hereditary 
captured these sons of their own 
works? 

II. 


The matter of Les Trophées is neither 
intimate nor of “living” interest, but 
scholarly 


and distant. Heredia be- 
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longed to a generation of writers who 
held verification salutary, and under- 
took to ground illusion upon knowl- 
edge. Their notion of the perfect in- 
cluded the secondary quality of ex- 
actness; and it was their hope that 
pure literature might benefit by re- 
search. For some of them, tired of 
autobiography and the poetical tribune, 
the outcome of this solicitude was the 
reproduction of insignificant facts; 
others drifted to pathology and the 
study of exceptions—the romance of 
realism. But the more delicate and 
the more robust of the Parnassians 
sought to satisfy at once the thirst for 
tranquil beauty and the scruple of 
truth, by evoking the life of dead days 
and the aspect of far countries, in 
works of which the intrinsic nobility 
is placed under the tutelage of docu- 
ments. Once in all confidence poets 
could tell of “Dan Pharaoh, of tgipte 
the Kynge,” and of “Sardana, le preux 
chevalier, Qui conquist le regne de 
Cretes,” ingenuously tinging the re- 
motest objects in the hues of the 
present. But, for better or worse, we 
have acquired the sense of relativity; 
and it is the differences which (unless 
we flatter ourselves) we are every year 
better equipped to measure and under- 
stand. There are imaginative writers 
so zealous to embody the last results 
of a progressive and fallible learning. 
that their poetry appears to waive its 
indemonstrable claims, and stands or 
falls by the oppressive archeology 
which a fresh discovery may invali- 
date. The humanism which pervades 
Les Trophées is discreet and organic, 
not a burden nor merely an ornament. 
It does not presume, for example, to go 
behind the image of themselves which 
the ancients left in words or in marble; 
and by that limit it achieves finality. 
But also it escapes the futility of the 
pastiche by an assimilative vivacity 
which make the sensations of real life, 
and those perceived at second-hand, in- 
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terchangeable and of equal currency. 
When the slain Amazons are shown ly- 
ing by the riverside “like to a crop of 
giant lilies mown,” or when in Pan 
the straying Nymph stops to listen to 
“the tears of morning raining drop by 
drop upon the moss,” there is no mis- 
taking the authenticity of actual vis- 
ions; while, on the other hand, a thing 
_ seen on the Breton shore wakens the 
pagan figures sleeping in the poet’s 
memory. 


L’homme et la béte, tels que le beau 
monstre antique, 

Sent entrés dans la mer, et nus, libres, 
sans frein, 

Parmi la brume d’or de l’Acre pulvérin, 

Sur le ciel embrasé font un groupe 
athlétique. 


Et Vétalon sauvage et le dompteur 
rustique, 

Humant a pleins poumons l’odeur du 
sel marin, 

Se plaisent a laisser sur la chair et le 
crin 

Frémir le flot glacé de la rude Atlan- 
tique. ; 


La houle s’enfle, court, se dresse 
comme un mur, 

Et déferle. Lui crie. Il hennit, et sa 
queue 

En jets éblouissants fait rejaillir l’eau 
bleue; 


Et, les cheveux é6pars, s’effarant dans 


lazur, 

Ils opposent, cabrés, leur poitrail noir 
qui fume, 

Au fouet échevel6 de la fumante 
écume. 

Heredia, not less emphatically than 


Théophile Gautier, was “a man for 
whom the outer world exists”; and, like 
Gautier, he appears to excel most nat- 
urally in translating from the plastic 
arts into the verbal. The title of one 
sonnet, Réves d’Email, describes half 
the book; and it is not only when the 
subject is ostensibly a bronze group, 
ora eameo, or an ivory vase, that a 
certain fixity and indelible cleanliness 
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of outline suggest the intervention of 
another medium. Movement is almost 
foreign to his talent, unless it be the 
gesture of some monumental figure, 
starting in the last lines of a sonnet 
from the solid texture of his verse, as 
the head of Thought, in Rodin’s sculp- 
ture, emerges from the marble block. 
His preference for the historic present 
is, I suppose, symptomatic; and his 
epic, Les Conquérants de V Or, though not 
at all inferior to the sonnets as a series 
of brilliant pictures, fails relatively as 
a narrative. But Heredia is supremely 
concrete. He possesses the secret of 
extracting from language its utmost 
representative force. His is that classi- 
cal probity which knows nothing of 
synonyms, and abhors approximations. 
Not, indeed, that his words only leave 
the picture of the things they name 
behind them. He loved those which 
had gathered complex associations in 
a long life; and he valued, of course, 
the sonorous properties of speech. He 
even attains not seldom that mystical 
triumph of style which persuades the 
reader that the conventional relation 
between syllables and their meaning is 
a dateless and necessary affinity. In- 
contestably, the effort to revive distinct 
impressions of sight and hearing is 
sometimes excessive, disproportionate; 
for the very closeness of the poet's 
grip upon the equivalents of his sensa- 
tions may stifle them. But if once and 
again (as notably in Sieste) we are 
merely dazzled by the race of images, 
how many of Heredia’s lines are laden 
with images which refuse to be forgot- 
ten, as this of the Romans at the 
Trebbia:— 


Le piétinement sourd des légions en 
marche; 


this of a runner:— 


Son fiance haléte, lair qu'il fend 
manque a sa bouche, 
Et leffort fait saillir se muscles de 


métal; 
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and Diego’s cry of exultation over the 
head of his enemy:— 


“Et le glaive a tranché le fil de sa 
harangue!” 


And who does not know the end of the 
third sonnet on Antony and Cleopatra? 


Bt sur elle courbé, l’ardent Imperator 

Vit, dans ses larges yeux étoilés de 
points d’or 

Toute une mer immense od fuyaient 
des galéres. 


III. 


Heredia is impassive, as his master 
Leconte de Lisle, soured against the 
Faith that dispossessed the gods of 
Greece, harrowed by a desolate and 
lucid persuasion of itremediable tran- 
sience, could never be. He has the 
philosophy of Horatio and of Horace. 
His serenity is neither acquired nor af- 
fected; and it is he, rather than the 
lonely and painful Albert Samain, 
who should have written of himself: 


J’ai fait ce réve, au temps des troubles 
crépuscules, 


De batir au soleil un temple ionien. 
’ 


Is this to say his poetry wants the 
element of emotion? At least the dra- 
matic sympathy which opens the hearts 
of dead men and women is inconspic- 
uous there; and hardly a trace is to be 
found of that psychological invention, 
the glory of the French classics, which 
sometimes disembodied the great types 
of antiquity, only to set our common 
reason aglow with their spiritual 
reality. For he is concerned almost ex- 
clusively with the expressive forms of 
life, and the sensible communication of 
clear and lovely emblems. There is, 
however, a smart of exile, an unem- 
phatic but profound nostalgia which, it 
seems to me, pervades Les Trophées; 
and in this quality he meets the Sym- 
bolists. Mallarmé’s piercing ery— 


de ‘Heredia.’ - 
“Fuir! 1a-bas, fuir,” is matched by his 
Plus Ultra. 


Partons! Je briserai l’infranchissable 
glace... 

J’irai. Je veux monter au dernier. pro- 
montoire, 

Et qu’une mer, pour tous silencieuse 
encore, 

Caresse mon orgueil d’un murmure de 
gloire. 


But, more fortunate than the Symbol- 
ists, he can determine the goal of his 
yearning; and he confesses himself im- 
plicitly in the procession of shapes and 
scenes which haunt him—the Centaurs 
fleeing before Hercules, the pure fea- 
tures of Sicilian girls, Italic homesteads 
and tke companions of Pizarro, and 
the craftsmen of the Revival with their 
remorseful paganism :— 


J’ai de plus d’un estoc damasquiné le 
fer 
Et, pour le vain orguiel de ces ceuvres 


d’Enfer, 
Aventuré ma part de l’éternelle Vie. 


In these he lives, and in the delight of 
the Atlantic breeze and the blazonry 
of heraldic sunsets; though for him— 
a Latin of Latins—what we call Na- 
ture-worship had no seductions. It is 
the mistress of metaphors he cele- 
brates, or the fair tropical slave of the 
Conquistador his ancestor, or else the 
kindly nurse of ruins, “la terre ma- 
ternelle et douce aux anciens Dieux,” 
the historical landscape of Chateau- 
briand. No lyrical outery, in a word, 
could make Heredia more articulate 
than his splendid faculty of plastic 
emotion. His dreams are himself. 


IV. 


Heredia belonged to the family of 
laborious and irreproachable artists. 
Criticism of the school of Taine might 
be tempted to make his Norman blood 
responsible for his long gestation and. 














his scrupulous craft; and really he had 
the discipline of Malherbe and the fas- 
tidious conscience of Flaubert. Three 
out of five sonnets which stood in Le 
Parnasse (1866) were afterwards in- 
eluded in Les Trophées; how hardly 
Heredia satisfied himself might appear 
from a comparison between their for- 
mer and their final state, to say noth- 
ing of the merit of those he did not 
choose to preserve. Where a crossed 
rhyme in the quatrain has been turned 
into the orthodox rime embrassée, the 
change, so far from being perfunctory, 
has engendered new beauties, thanks 
to that “imagination of the rhyme” 
which Banville requires so insistently 
in poets. La Conque, one of the very 
few things in the volume which strike 
a key of elegy, has gained immensely 
by the greater precision of certain epi- 
thets, the substitution of a true image 
—a shell “tossed in the green hollows 
of the race”—for the pompous and con- 
ventional vagueness of the tide’s “tu- 
multous assault.” Prométhée was sup- 
pressed; because, I imagine, the writer 
outgrew the facile posture of revolt as- 
sumed in the tercets. And the sonnet 
on the Scaligers was allowed to be 
forgotten, because the “Austrian sa- 
bres” had ceased to trail upon the 
slavish flagstones of Verona. 

There is a sounding phrase of Sid- 
ney’s which seems to me to contain one 
secret of his talent. It is: “Thrift, the 
fuel of magnificence.” For Heredia ob- 
tains the most opulent, the most prodi- 
gal effects of form and color and sound, 
by wasting nothing. The hall-mark 
of his sonnets is their density. He has 
not—to speak only of the French mas- 
ters—the magic grace of Du Bellay, nor 
Soulary’s aérial delicacy and natural- 
ness, nor the amplitude and intensity 
of Baudelaire. But in this microcos- 
mic economy of his he is insurpassable. 
It is the more wonderful that the sur- 
face of his lines should remain con- 
stantly pellucid. They have the classi- 
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cal unity of pitch, and—to touch for 
a moment on his least exportable excel- 
lences—the romantic variety of rhythm. 
Heredia’s Alexandrine (he used no 
other measure) is infallibly vigorous— 
even to the point of hardness; it is in- 
destructible, free-jointed without eccen- 
tricity, subtly ponderated and glori- 
ously resonant. No one who appreci- 
ates the relative values of the French 
vowel scale, and has grasped the root 
principles of the French accentual 
phrasing, can be deaf to the enchant- 
meat of such verses as:— 


. .» les chaudes haleines 
Ont fait onduler lor bariolé des 
plaines— 
Et lombre od rit le timbre argentina 
des fontaines— 


Le temps passe. Tout meurt. Le 
marbre méme s’use— 


Triomphalement peint d’or et de ver- 
millon— 


And surely it would not be easy to 
find, even in Racine, or in Verlaine, or 
in Samain, many lines surpassing the 
sheer musical cunning of 


La viole que fréle encore sa fréle main. 


Rivarol, speaking of Italian, remarked, 
profoundly, that “where every word is 
harmonious in particular, the harmony 
of the whole is worth nothing”; and 
the French genius has, in general, been 
conspicuously reluctant to pursue abso- 
lute sonority (divorced from rhythm, 
expression, mobility) as an end in it- 
self. None the less, modern French 
verse is a treasury of rich and delicate 
modulation, if one have ears to hear it; 
and his lovely instrument had no se- 
cret for Heredia. 

If to these virtues we add the great 
French virtue of composition—the har- 
monious and logical distribution of ar- 
tistic matter—we shall have assigned to 
Heredia several of those qualities of 
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which the sum is perfection. There is 
a narrow and peculiar sense of the 
word perfection in which it might be 
legitimately applied to a poet so uni- 
formly delightful. But then it must 
be contrasted with greatness, or sov- 
ereign genius; and it is absurd to con- 
trast them, for sovereign genius con- 
tains perfection. It is strange that a 
certain complacency of _ criticism 
should so commonly forget this, 
whether its drift be to revel in the in- 
equalities, the gross lapses and waste- 
fulness which only the very greatest 
can afford, or to exaggerate supersti- 
tiously the price of things essentially 
little, though without a flaw. Victor 
Hugo,’ for example, could afford to pour 
out prodigious quantities of mere trash 
—and did, the more’s the pity; and 
further, the writings which really show 
his stature have conspicuous faults. 
And yet to me at least it is manifest, 
that nothing at all in Les Trophées can 
be called perfect, even in the narrow- 
est acceptation, when compared with 
Hugo’s Rouet d’Omphale or Le Satyre, 
or with a thousand such majestic lines 
as 


L’ombre était nuptiale, 
solenelle, 


auguste et 


or 


Le jour en flamme, au fond de la 
terre ravie, 

Embrasait les lointains splendides de 
la vie, 


or 
Homére est dans la tombe, et son Ame 


& travers 
The Independent Review. 


1 Like all his contemporaries, Heredia is a 
pupil of Hugo in the intimate matters of his 
craft, This is obvious even in the sonnets (a 
form almost eschewed by the master). But it 


is curious to find passages of “Les Conquer- 
ants de I’ Or” (see especially p. 183) which 
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Pousse au Gange Alexandre enivré de 
ses vers. 


It is fitter to call Heredia a happy 
poet, which is perhaps something as. 
rare aS a very great one. He was 
happy in the complete concordance of 
temperament, gifts, and matter, in the 
self-knowledge which measured the ob- 
ject by his capacity; happy, too, in the 
opportunity of his sage example. 
He served his art faithfully and mod- 
estly, disdaining to be versatile, declin- 
ing adventitious and irrelevant props. 
to a just renown, giving forth nothing 
that was not ripe—though experiment 
was noisy all around him, and the 
chrysalis of a new poetry flaunted its 
crude uncomeliness and indecision in 
the public scorn. Strangely enough, at 
a critical moment when the mere acci- 
dents of a necessary and hopeful trans- 
formation in literature were alarm- 
ingly prominent, and some oblivious 
though gifted Frenchmen vied with bi- 
lingual Greeks and North Americans, 
Israelites and Flemings, in threatening 
the very foundations of French verse, 
it was the proud Spanish name of José- 
Maria de Heredia which stood for the 
native probity of words, the ancestral 
rhythms, the traditional directness and 
discretion. And not only was his vin- 
dication justified by a personal tri- 
umph; but he lived long enough to wit- 
ness the conversion of some approved 
revolutionaries, and to foresee the near 
end of a chaotic interval in the poet- 
ical growth of his adopted country. 
F. Y. Eccles. 


almost parody the genuine Hugonian manner, 
Such a reminiscence as: “Or, le bon prince 
etait a la justice enclin,” in “‘Le Triomphe du 
Cid” (cf. “Il etait, quoique riche, a la justice 
enclin,” in “Booz Endormi”) is no doubt for- 
tuitous. 
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CHILDREN’S HAPPY EVENINGS. 


A little boy, with a turn of mind at 
once social and philosophic, was asked 
whether he preferred the company of 
children or adults. After a moment's 
reflection he replied, “I like children 
when there is something to do, but 
when there is not I like grown-up peo- 
ple, as they may think of something 
to do.” Let any one, recollecting this 
opinion, wander through the poorer 
parts of the metropolis on a long au- 
tumn or winter evening, and mark the 
substitutes for “something to do” 
which commend themselves to the ac- 
tive little Londoner. He may, it is 
true, be employed by his overworked 
parent, he may carry home the wasbh- 
ing, take the bundle of shop-work to 
the middleman, mind the baby, or 
hawk matches or newspapers about the 
streets, but the majority of girls and 
boys have at least a considerable por- 
tion of time to themselves when school 
is over, and the question is, how and 
where can they dispose of it? 

Certainly not in the crowded living 
room of the family, where the busy 
mother does not want them, and where 
they would not care to stay if she did; 
the parks, pleasant enough in summer 
days, are generally too far off to be at- 
tractive goals for pilgrimage at the 
dull time of year, and the only remain- 
ing playgrounds are the streets and 
courts. Here the children swarm, and 
here we may consider their possible 
amusements. 


In books and work and healthful play 
Let my first years be past, 


sings the moral poet with great good 
sense: the “books and work” have al- 
ready been provided by the powers 
that be, but how about the “healthful 
play”? Though the casual observer 
may think that the children can easily 
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provide that for themselves, experience 
shows that this is exactly what they 
cannot do. Strange as it may seem, the 
result of enquiries made some years ago 
went to prove that thousands of chil- 
dren did not know how to play. They 
could fight, of course, and get into ex- 
cellent training for hooligans; they 
could sit under archways, and, as a boy 
described in an essay on his usual 
evening occupations, say to the men re- 
turning from work, “Please, sir, do not 
fall over our legs”; they could annoy 
the passers-by with language more 
forcible than classic; they could give 
dramatic imitations of more or less ed- 
ifying scenes witnessed in their daily 
life, but of “play” in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the word they were wo- 
fully ignorant. 

The reasons were not far to seek. 
First, space for regular sports was 
wanting; then it was difficult for a 
migratory population here to-day and 
gone to-morrow to hand on traditional 
games; and lastly, there were no 
“grown-up” people to teach the rules, 
as our nurses and elders taught us in 
the days of our youth. Of course, when 
any appliances were required they 
were almost totally lacking. 

Things are brighter nowadays. Many 
kindly hearts in London and elsewhere 
have realized the need thus brought to 
light, knowing that in every garden 
where good seed is not sown weeds 
are sure to flourish, and in none more 
so than in the virgin soil of a young 
child’s mind. 

The teaching given in school hours, 
however excellent, cannot occupy the 
whole plot; something will be continu- 
ally planted in the leisure time—what 
shall it be? 

While recognizing the good work 
done by others in the same direction, 
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the Children’s Happy Evenings Asso- 
ciation may fairly claim to have been 
the pioneer, and to be by far the larg- 
est organization laboring in the field 
indicated above. A _ short account, 
therefore, of its history and present 
condition may not be devoid of 
interest. 

Some eighteen years ago a few ladies 
and gentlemen were struck with the 
idea that the school buildings of the 
London School Board (then much less 
continuously utilized than at present) 
would admirably serve the purposes of 
evening play-rooms. 

They approached the authorities on 
the subject and were allowed to try 
the experiment in three schools, situ- 
ated respectively in Lambeth, Shore- 
ditch, and Marylebone. Volunteers 
were enlisted, and a system inaugu- 
rated by which the scholars in the up- 
per standards who had been most reg- 
ular at day school should be admitted 
to a couple of hours’ play, generally be- 
tween six and eight o’clock, on certain 
specified evenings. Dolls, paint-boxes 
and round games were provided for 
those who preferred quieter occupa- 
tions, while the more actively disposed 
children were taught to play Old Eng- 
lish games such as “Oranges and 
Lemons,” “We are English Soldiers,” 
“Daughter Sue,” and many others. It 
is curious to note that some of these 
games have been rescued from threat- 
ened oblivion by such means. In- 
stances have been known of London 
children carrying the games learnt at 
the evenings back intv the country in 
their summer holidays, and teaching 
them to little rustics whose parents 
had forgotten them. 

The experiment, tentatively author- 
ized, was crowned with complete suc- 
cess, and its extension officially sanc- 
tioned by the London School Board, 
which recognized the Children’s Happy 
Evenings Association as its agent in 
dealing with applications for the open- 
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ing of recreation evenings in other 
schools. These began to pour in, 
slowly at first but soon in large num- 
bers, as teachers and managers real- 
lized the great advantages conferred 
on the children in various ways, not 
only by the counter attraction offered 
to the streets, by the inducement to 
regular attendance in school, since the“ 
tickets were rewards of such regular- 
ity, but especially by the marked im- 
provement in the manners of children 
brought under the influence of edu- 
eated and warm-hearted friends in 
play as well as in lesson hours. Since 
the London School Board has trans- 
ferred its power to the County Council, 
the Education Committee of the latter 
body has expressed its approval of the 
work carried on under the auspices 
of its predecessor, and has assured 
the Association that no impediment 
will be placed in the way of its 
development. 

No one wishes to introduce into Eng- 
land the foreign system of constant 
supervision, of never letting a child 
act on its own initiative, of fencing 
him so closely during youth against 
every moral and physical danger that 
he is apt to buy his experience all too 
dearly when the barriers are removed. 

There is, however, the contrary ex- 
treme of turning the boy or girl en- 
tireiy loose, to look after him- or her- 
self in a great city without any idea 
of rational occupation or amusement, 
at the very moment when the removal 
of the necessary restraint of school 
impels the young energies to find vent 
somewhere, and a couple of hours of 
weekly guidance in the gentle art of 
Play, and above all of Fair Play, can 
hardly be considered excessive. It is 
sometimes urged that if this part of 
education is so desirable as its friends 
assert it ought to be provided by the 
State. 

Without discussing the fresh burden 
which such a course would throw on 


























the hard-pressed ratepayer, it may be 
said that the long experience of the 
Association tends to show that how- 
ever necessary salaried work and reg- 
ular routine may be, and undoubtedly 
are, for the school curriculum which 
equips the child for the struggle of 
modern life, the same fixity of rule 
should not apply to the hours of recre- 
ation, and such stringency would be 
hard to avoid if salaried teachers were 
enlisted to carry out a regular scheme 
of instruction in play. 

It is not contended for one moment 
that salaried instructors would not 
take interest in the children out of 
school hours; experience of their kind- 
ness to their charges would flatly con- 
tradict any such suggestion, and many 
of them help of their own free-will 
in the evenings, but there is no doubt 
that fresh helpers, coming from fresh 
scenes, and bringing in fresh ideas, af- 
ford enormous pleasure both to teach- 
ers and children, and a variety is thus 
introduced into the amusements which 
would be next to impossible in any 
scheme of recreation subsidized and 
supervised by the State. Let us, how- 
ever, investigate a little more closely 
the actual programme of an Evening. 

Outside one of the large school build- 
ings in Whitechapel, Bethnal Green. 
Hoxton, or in many another district lit- 
tle known to the West End, you may 
find an eager crowd of children armed 
with the much coveted tickets which 
are the Open Sesame to a children’s 
hour at least as cheerful as any in a 
richly furnished drawing-room. Be it 
noted that each ticket bears the super- 
scription “H.R.H. the Princess of 
Wales, President,” and is justly re- 
garded by the children and their fam- 
ilies as a kind of personal invitation 
from Her Royal Highness. Justly, for 
the Princess by no means confines her 
interest to nominal patronage; she has 
again and again rendered practical help 
to the work in various directions, and 
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each Christmas valuable gifts of toys 
come from Marlborough House for dis- 
tribution among the branches, so that 


the little waifs whom we have left 
waiting outside the enchanted portals 
may find inside costly games, gorgeous 
Noah’s arks, or splendid balls, erst- 
while treasures of the King’s grand- 
sons. 

When the chattering throng have as- 
sembled in the Central Hall, or the 
largest schoolroom available, they are 
cordially welcomed by the ladies and 
gentlemen present, and then each child 
is asked whether he or she would pre- 
fer to begin the evening’s amusement 
in a “Noisy” or a “Quiet” room. Let 
us follow a little party of boys who 
have selected the studio as their first 
scene of action. Here we find a pile 
of outline drawings representing inci- 
dents domestic, nautica! and zoological, 
such as children love, drawn in broad 
outline on good paper, and therefore 
easy to color. Two or three artistic 
ladies designed these specially for the 
Association, and had them reproduced 
in large numbers at their own expense. 
These are highly valued—only the best 
artists are allowed to try their brushes 
upon them, and when completed they 
may be taken home te adorn the walls 
of their proud parents. The less ad- 
vanced are supplied with fashion 
plates, prints from illustrated papers, 
and other scraps. “Tom,” says a young 
girl helper, “why do you paint that 
lady’s eyes red? People’s eyes are not 
red.” Tom had probably selected the 
red paint as the most brilliant and 
therefore the most attractive in the 
box, and now asks in some perplexity 
what he shall substitute. “Look at 
my eyes, look at Fred’s,” says his in- 
structress, and having ascertained that 
the young lady’s are brown and Fred’s 
are blue, Tom has grasped the new 
idea that the artist must make some 
attempt to copy nature. 

Finding a boy one evening busily oc. 
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cupied in coloring a hunting scene, I 
asked what he knew of the chase. In 
an eager flow of language he assured 
me of his profound knowledge, and tri- 
umphantly concluded, ‘‘The foxes’ tails 
are called brushes; the huntsmen get 
as many as they can, and the one who 
gets most wins a prize.” 

Chess, netting, making little tops out 
of cotton reels and similar occupations 
are appreciated by the boys. Some- 
times a kind friend will provide a drill 
sergeant, or a sailor teach the useful 
art of making knots. Tug of war and 
all kinds of lively games go on in the 
“Noisy rooms,” and perhaps the most 
popular amusement of all is boxing. 
Any young man who will undertake to 
teach this art in a branch is a real 
benefactor, as nothing is found more 
conducive to discipline and _ self-re- 
straint, while a whole circle of boys 
are delighted to act as spectators. 

We must not, however, linger too 
long among the boys, for the girls de- 
mand a share of our attention. 

We shall be lucky if we find our- 
selves among them early in Novem- 
ber, when the new supply of dolls has 
reached the branch, after the annual 
exhibition and subsequent distribution 
at Bath House. The dolls’ apartment 
is presumably a “Quiet room,” but the 
term is rather a misnomer on such an 
occasion. Shouts of “Oh, look at her!” 
“Do let me hold her, teacher.” “What 
a beauty!” assailuson all sides. Here 
is a boy doll dressed in green velvet so 
lovely that every girl must be allowed 
to carry him in turn; here an “Old 
Woman who lived in a Shoe”’—as we 
all know, “she had so many children 
she didn’t know what to do,” but abun- 
dant nursery-maids are ready to re- 
lieve her of her embarrassment this 


evening. 

After the Coronation a lady contrib- 
uted to the exhibition a doll dressed 
as a peeress, who almost realized in 
her own person the gorgeous scene in 
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Westminster Abbey. During several 
weeks the rumor of her glories spread 
through the neighborhood of the school 
to which she had been allotted, and at 
last one little girl pleaded earnestly for 
permission to carry the precious doll 
to her grandmother, who lived hard by. 
After some demur, and on promise of 
great care and speedy return, the lady 
in charge of the dolls gave consent, 
and the peeress, duly enveloped in pa- 
per, paid her formal visit. She was 
brought back quite safely, with the 
compliments and thanks of her hostess. 

Simpler dolls are, however, equally 
acceptable to the Association, and, so 
long as they dress and undress, per- 
haps afford more scope for the “mother 
and child” games so dear to most little 
girls. Needless to say the dramas in 
which the dolls take part are unend- 
ing, and from time to time give rise to 
a useful lesson. The doll is ill, and is 
brought to the notice of the sanitary 
authorities. “Why, Mrs. Smith, how 
have you been feeding this child? Her- 
rings—what do you expect! Milk prop- 
erly mixed—a clean bottle—that is 
what she wants.” In some schools the 
little ones learn to wash and iron the 
under-clothing, and when cradles and 
sheets are available they are a great 
attraction. Passing from the dolls’ 
nursery we find ourselves transported 
into fairyland. A circle of children 
seated on the floor meet our eyes, and 
in front of them stands a lady who 
has wafted them on a magic carpet 
far away from London smoke and win- 
ter fogs, into the enchanted realms of 
the “Arabian Nights.” Never had 
story-teller a more entranced audience. 
We will not disturb them, but glance 
at a party of older girls who are busy 
manufacturing little articles from what 
seem at first sight somewhat unprom- 
ising materials. As we watch we see 
pieces of cardboard turned into carts 
or dolls’ furniture, old match-boxes 
transformed into neat little chests of 





























drawers, and needlebooks and other 
little presents made for the mothers at 
home. 

Old Christmas cards are always ac- 
ceptable if not written on; the children 
are charmed to forward them to their 
friends: if marked they can be worked 
up as aforesaid or pasted into scrap- 
books: The compiling of scrap-boodks 
is a great joy, and some of these 
under talented guidance become real 
works of art. One of these was 
lately produced in which a lady had 
drawn pictures and taught the children 
to color them quite beautifully, while 
another friend had embellished them 
with appropriate verses. 

In the girls’ “Noisy rooms” the chil- 
dren dance, and play the old games 
already mentioned and many others, 
often accompanied by music. Some- 
times enterprising helpers will get up 
a little play, for which the rehearsals 
occupy many evenings, and then pa- 
rents and.friends are invited to see the 
performance. It would be hard to 
say on these occasions whether actors 
or audience are the better pleased. 
Sometimes the former are girls alone, 
but where the same helpers superin- 
tend both boys’ and girls’ branches, it 
is possible to introduce both into the 
dramas. As a proof that the rising 
generation are not so wholly ignorant 
of Walter Scott as is sometimes sup- 
posed, I may mention a boy who, hav- 
ing acted the part of “St. George” with 
great spirit and to his own complete 
satisfaction, sent me a request to 
dramatize “The Talisman,” as he had 
read it, and wanted to perform one of 
the leading parts! I need hardly add 
that my powers were unequal to grat- 
ifying his ambition. 

The evenings generally conclude with 
a grand march round, and are occa- 
sionally enlivened by a distribution of 
buns, oranges, sweets or flowers, sent, 
or better still, brought by the Presi- 
dent of the local branch or by some 
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other sympathizing friend. Any such 
gifts cause pleasure and excitement, 
but it is touching to note that a bunch 
of flowers evokes far more gratitude 
from these poor children than any eat- 


ables. So dear are blossoms to the 
heart of the Londoner, that it is al- 
most cruel to send a basket of flowers 
by a District Messenger boy without 
giving him a buttonhole for himself at 
the same time. 

Hearing of “Happy Evenings” peo- 
ple are apt to think that the idea is to 
give entertainments of some sort, con- 
jurers, magic lanterns, or concerts to 
the children. It is hoped that the 
above slight sketch of what generally 
takes place (though details vary in 
every branch) will make it plain that 
the Association contemplates nothing 
of the kind. The intention is to amuse 
and interest the children of the poor on 
exactly the lines on which intelligent 
parents and friends brighten the lives 
and arouse the imagination of little 
ones in their own families after reg- 
ular school hours are over. A strict 
rule of the C. H. EB. A. is that not 
one penny of the money subscribed 
by the public is to be expended on 
“Treats” in the ordinary sense of the 
word. 

When these are given, and they often 
are given at Christmas and in summer 
time, they are provided by the kind- 
ness of branch Presidents, by helpers 
personally interested in a particular 
branch, or by the invitation of some 
one sympathizing with the work of the 
Association and offering to entertain 
a given number of children in town or 
country. While such invitations are 
joyfully accepted by the Committee for 
their charges, they are regarded in the 
same light as special treats offered to 
the children of the rich, that is to say, 
as exceptional pleasures, not as part of 
the ordinary routine of life. 

A word may be said respecting the 
workers and the branch Presidents, to 
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whom reference has already been 
made. 

The Association has now opened 120 
branches in London, attended by a 
weekly average of 18,000 children. 
These branches are situated in 85 
schools, some schools having two sep- 
arate branches for girls and boys re- 
spectively. Each branch has its own 
Hon, Sec. and Committee of local 
workers, and sends a representative to 
the Central Council, which decides 
matters of general policy, and elects 
the Central Executive Committee and 
Officers. H.R.H. the Princess of Wales 
is, as already mentioned, President of 


the whole Association, but in an or- 


ganization extending over so wide an 
area it has also been found advisable 
to appoint, as far as possible, a Pres- 
ident for every branch. While these 
ladies are often unable, from frequent 
absence in the country or other 
causes, to work regularly at the Even- 
ings, their occasional visits and con- 
tinued interest are found very help- 
ful and stimulating to the constant 
workers. 

The Central Committee are anxious 
to secure additional branch Presidents, 
as local Committees not yet provided 
with a head are apt to consider them- 
selves neglected. The workers number 
over fifteen hundred ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and the lists show an infinite 
variety of age and occupation. Girls 
are here young enough to enter keenly 
into the sports of the children and 
just old enough to control them, elder 
ladies who love children and like 
to renew their own youth in promoting 
their happiness, many friends living in 
the suburbs who find leisure to come 
in by District Railway or Tube, young 
lawyers and others engaged during the 
day at the Corn Exchange, in publish- 
ing houses and in similar occupations— 
all these and many more in different 
spheres of life find that the sacrifice of 
one or two evening hours is well re- 
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paid by the affection and gratitude of 
the children. 

We hear a great deal in the present 
day of the best way of educating chil- 
dren, of the individual attention which 
each child needs on the one hand, and 
of “what children like” (as if they all 
liked the same thing) on the other. 
Not long ago, when a Congress was as- 
sembled to discuss the rearing of ba- 
bies, one section was composed entirely 
of mothers, with the exception of one 
aunt, who justified her claim to inclu- 
sion by the fact that she had twenty- 
eight nephews and nieces, and had 
never forgotten one of their birthdays. 

That aunt would be an ideal worker 
at the Happy Evenings: her experience 
of the divers characters of her neph- 
ews and nieces and her evident enjoy- 
ment of their pleasure would qualify 
her to manage a couple of hundred 
children with a very limited amount of 
assistance. If, however,, there are 
parents, uncles, or aunts who wish to 
widen their knowledge of child life, 
or others who, having no young rela- 
tives of their own to study, would still 
like to know something of the genus 
child, they would find in the Happy 
Evenings a wide field for observation. 
Without attempting an exhaustive de- 
scription of the characteristics of the 
London child, for after all London chil- 
dren differ like others, it may be safely 
asserted that the majority are wonder- 
fully wideawake, and.grasp with rapid- 
ity any idea presented to them. They 
are exceedingly responsive to kindness, 
and very quick to acquire good man- 
ners when they once understand that 
these are agreeable to those whom they 
wish to please. A lady told some chil- 
dren at one of the Evenings an anec- 
dote of a party of Swiss children who 
were instructed to say “the little word 
merci” at the conclusion of a treat; on 
her departure she was amused to find 
a group of little girls waiting to speed 
her with cries of “Merci, merci!’ So 




















promptly had the lesson been laid to 
heart. 

Another exhibited a collection of nat- 
ural history objects; on her first visit 
she was almost mobbed by the chil- 
dren, who were then comparatively 
newcomers; a year later she took her 
treasures again, and found that attend- 
ance at the Evenings had effected a 
complete transformation: the interest 
in the exhibition was just as great, but 
the little spectators had become per- 
fectly well-behaved, they kept their 
places in front of her, and she was 
able to hand her objects from one to 
‘another without fear of injury or 
shadow of dispute. 

Interest in the Association is spread- 
ing throughout England. Affiliated 
though autonomous Associations are 
now established in Manchester, Mid- 
dlesbrough, Plymouth, Oxford, and 
Walthamstow. Enquirers anxious to 
see the work, with a view to similar 
organizations, have come from Toronto, 
Finland, Vienna, and Copenhagen, and 
particulars have been sent, by request, 
to Hong Kong. 

We all sympathize with the objec- 
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tion, “What, yet another Society! are 
there not enough, and more than 


enough, already!” The answer is that 


of the. poet: 
New occasions make new duties. 


In olden days there were funds for 
rescuing prisoners from the Saracens, 
hospices for lepers, and doles given 
at the monastery gates. Now a 
world full of work is full of hope, 
but also full of danger. It was 
stated the other day that during the 
year 1904 seventy-four miles of streets 
had been added to the metropolis— 
seventy-four additional miles of bricks 
and mortar inhabited by human beings 
and teeming with youth. Surely all 
who are able will be willing to do 
something, not only to succour the lit- 
tle ones in illness and to teach them 
the hard facts of life, but also to show 
them that life is not all hardness, and 
to help those standing on its threshold 
to gather their full share of the flow- 
ers of happiness which blossom round 
its portal. 
M. E. Jersey. 





PISA. 


I, 


At the extreme edge of Pisa, in a 
corner of its battlemented walls, there 
is a meadow, with daisies among the 
bright green grass; a dusty road goes 
along its whole length, leading from 
the town into the flat country outside 
the gate; and on the other side of the 
meadow is the white low wall of the 
Campo Santo. Between, in the midst 
of the grass, there are two miraculous 
buildings in white marble, which the 
weather and the ages have turned to 
the yellow of old ivory, faintly banded 
with black: the Baptistery and the Ca- 





thedral. Beyond the Cathedral, lean- 
ing fourteen feet out of the perpendic- 
ular, away from it, a white miraculous 
toy, the Campanile; and beyond, over 
the house-tops, the placid outlines of 
the hills. From the top of the Cam- 
panile you can see the whole brown 
city, ruddy with roofs, enclosed by its 
battlemented walls, nested in the 
smooth green hollow between the 
mountains and the sea; the white roads 
on the plain, the shining curve of the 
Arno, and then, beyond a line of 
brown woods, the faint blue streak of 
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the sea, and what seems like a great 
hill, coming up sheer out of it, the 
island of La Gorgona. Landwards, 
all round, there is a circle of hills, 
which on one side close in almost upon 
‘the town, and you catch the sparkle of 
the hills of, Carrara. 

And between this unparalleled cor- 
ner and the eager modern life of the 
busy town there seems, at first, no 
kinship. The people of Pisa are wild 
and untamed, with something gipsy 
and a little savage in their aspect. 
Children run barefoot, or in wooden 
clogs without heels, and at night there 
are cries and clatterings in the streets, 
asleep so early, which lie aside from 
the busy main thoroughfares. The 
faces of girls and women, with their 
straight eyebrows and eyes set high 
under them, are often very handsome, 
at times lovely; and they have a wild 
charm, a kind of engaging impudence. 
The men are rough, hot-tempered, loud- 
tongued; the quality of the peasant 
as if sharpened, set on edge, soured 
perhaps, by town life. On the other 
side of a pine-wood there is Leghorn, 
where there are sailors, Jews, the sea, 
one of the ways into the world. 

And Pisa itself, as one roams in it, 
under the arcades of the Borgo, or 
coming out of narrow streets into broad 
vacant squares, or following the deli- 
eate windings of the river, has some- 
thing fragile in its aspect, a quiet en- 
veloping subtlety, which is not in keep- 
ing either with that modern life or 
with what is solid and unworn in the 
age of its vast white monuments of 
marble. What is it that seems to be 
concealed here, an alluring and quite 
innocent mystery in things, uncon- 
scious of itself, and made out of many 
contraries? After Ravenna, where the 


whole place is subdued into a kind of 
sepulchral melancholy, and seems to 
brood feverishly over its tombs, Pisa, 
which is also the guardian of so much 
ancient death, seems to be irrelevantly 
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awake and alive. It keeps this holy 
earth and these white glories as a pos- 
session, not subdued to their mood, 
with a life wholly apart from them. 

And so it is always with the same 
sensation of surprise that one turns 
aside from the river, passes through 
vague streets in which the sense of 
life and movement dies gradually 
away, and comes out suddenly upon 
that green meadow folded into the 
angle of the town wall, with its three 
white marvels, the Baptistery, the Ca- 
thedrai, and the Campanile, rising into 
the sky at different heights, but with 
the same dainty massiveness, and be- 
hind them the long low white outer 
wall of the Campo Santo, as if it hid 
something formidable and mysterious. 
I do not know any corner of the actual 
world which seems so _ improbable, 
when one is actually there. A street’s 
length away peasants shout angrily on 
their way from the railway-station to 
the market-place; the river is flowing 
on continually from the hills beyond 
Florence to the sea; and that trivial 
eager life and that soft continual pass- 
ing away are equally remote, as one lin- 
gers among these relics that seem the 
work of magic, and to have been kept 
white and untouched by some magical 
intervention. 

II. 


Nothing, in this group of marvels on 
the grass, has a separate beauty quite 
equal to its surprising beauty as a 
whole. It is composed on a vast scale, 
and to give the effect of daintiness; 
and impresses one first as some kind 
of giant’s play-work in ivory. The as- 
pect of the Campanile, an immense, 
inexplicable tube, with its pillars and 
rounded arches as if carved in a pat- 
tern round and round something that 
one could take up in one’s hand, is fan- 
tastic by day, for its strangeness, its 
whiteness, its mocking bias; but by 
night it becomes ominous, overpower- 
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ing, and seems to lift itself into the 
darkness like a solid column of gray 
smoke, which bends over to precipitate 
some vague ruin. On the other side of 
the meadow the Baptistery has been 
laid down on the grass like a jewelled 
casket, the largest and most splendid 
casket in the world. It shelters jewels, 
the carved pulpit of Niccola Pisano, 
and, far lovelier, the baptismal font, 
with its lace-work in black, white, and 
yellow marble, circle within circle and 
square within square, on each of its 
eight sides. The most part of the 
Baptistery dates from the beginning of 
the twelfth century, and, in spite of 
some later additions, adding needless 
decoration, it has a sober grandeur, a 
large and elaborate simplicity, which 
gives one the complete satisfaction of a 
thing wholly organic, a natural growth. 
The Cathedral ‘is faultlessly con- 
structed, and has been a pattern to 
most other work in the Tuscan Ro- 
manesque manner, yet, seen from the 
ground, and from in front, it is difficult 
to feel the same sense of satisfaction. 
Inside, “no place of equal splendor,” 
says one who knows more of churches 
and their qualities than most men, “is 
quite so devout.” The structure, of 
white marble alternating with black 
marble, is itself a decoration of an ex- 
quisitely severe richness. Outside, es- 
pecially about the choir and transepts, 
the same structure (so plain, undeco- 
rated, as it seems after the stone for- 
ests of French Gothic) is no less deli- 
eate in its pale colors. But in the 
facade, so famous and in truth so orig- 
inal, with its ascending and diminishing 
rows of slender columns, there is, in 
the design, an admirable symmetry, yet 
a symmetry whose elegance is hardly 
thrilling. The lower part, in the pat- 
terns around the doorways, and in the 
frieze of beasts which runs across 
above the first row of pillars, is carved 
finely, and the colors inlaid in the stone 
are used carefully, in subordination to 
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the structural work in carving; but, 
higher up, inlaid patterns are substi- 
tuted, with a somewhat crowded, 
merely prettifying effect, for the firmer 
and finer outlines of carved stone. I 
like best to look down on the Cathedral 
from the top of the Campanile, for 
from that point it is wholly beautiful, 
and one sees its characteristically 
Pisan design, like the painted cruci- 
fixes in the Museum, the choir and 
transepts making the curved top and 
side-pieces, and the dome the raised 
head-piece or halo. Seen from that 
height it seems to be laid out on the 
grass carpet like an immense crucifix 
of tarnished silver or old ivory. 

By the side of the Cathedral, inside 
a low white wall, the painted cloisters 
of the Campo Santo, with their pre- 
cious marbles, surround a long and 
harrow space of green grass, open to 
the sky. The Campo Santo is the 
“Memento Mori” of the Middle Ages to 
Italy. The paintings on the walls of 
these cloisters can be compared only 
with the German “Dances of Death,” 
and the like, and there is in the con- 
trast all the differences of the two 
races. The imagination of Orgagna, or 
of the Pisans who painted the 7'riumph 
of Death, the Last Judgment, and the 
Hell, is less naturally fantastic than 
the German imagination; it is logical, 
faithful to a conception, and desires 
only to be very real in turning into 
visible shape what it has come to be- 
lieve of invisible things and of things 
to come. The remembrances of death 
are brought in with crude physical hor- 
ror, as the tortures of the medizval 
hell are also, with a pitiless straight- 
forwardness: the knight who stops his 
nose over an open grave, the horse 
that neighs and snuffs at the worms 
there. The saved folk in heaven are 
folk out of the painter’s own city, 
making music and caressing their lap- 
dogs under the trees in a Pisan 
meadow in summer. It is very real, 
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old men and beggars and halt and 
maimed folk, who hold out their hands 
in vain supplication, as the scythed 
angel passes over them, on other busi- 
ness, in the air. And to the painter 
there is a tragedy not less literal and 
actual] in the flight of angels and devils 
over the little male and female souls 
that fly upwards out of the open 
mouths of sleepers. “Hell is murky,” 
and he sees it in just such circles of 
bodily agony, with these prongs and 
snakes and flames, and devils no less 
scaled, and clawed, and elaborated for 
all the parodies of hate. These pic- 
tures on the walls are pictures sec- 
ondly, and first of all teaching, a warn- 
ing to those about to die. It is their 
intention, not their pattern, that makes 
them pictures; it is by their literal ren- 
dering of the beliefs of their time, it is 
by their sheer force as a homily in 
paint, that they appeal to us now, in 
these cloisters of this chapel of 
death, with a poignancy which is still 
contemporary. 
III. 


Pisan art, as one sees it in the Mu- 
seum, begins with miniatures, strange 
bright stains on parchment, of the 
eleventh century. Two centuries later 
come the paintings on wood and those 
singular crucifixes with their gilt ha- 
loes raised from the wood of the cross, 
throwing the head forward. The 
Christs are all Jews, and Mary is a 
Jewess, with a simplicity untroubled 
by the irrationalities of tradition. The 
finest crucifix is one attributed to 
Giunta Pisano, splendid in design and 
eolor, with its sombre richness, its 
elaborate decoration, its rim of heavy 
gold nails; the whole horror made pas- 
sionate and austere, with a_ tragic 


beauty in the lean, contorted figure, the 
agonized attendant faces. 

And these crucifixes are seen in room 
after room, together with panels with 
gold backgrounds, 


set in decorative 
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frames; all minutely painted in crude 
bright colors, with an earnest attempt 
to render the reality of earthly things 
and to invent some ideal beauty for 
spiritual things. There are works by 
artists of Pisa, Siena, and Florence; 
and one passes from picture to picture 
a little dazed and disconcerted by their 
conventions which no longer mean any- 
thing, forgotten formulas, discovering 
a beauty of color here, a naiveté of de- 
sign there, but seeing them for the 
most part as one reads verse in a 
language only partially known. There 
are fragments of marble among the 
pictures, an exquisite rose-window 
from the church of the Spina, a 
broken but still lovely and _terri- 
ble monster crouched, and leaning 
over a wall, wooden statues out of 
churches, with jointed hands and arms, 
and with a quaint conscious charm in 
their suggestion of slim bodies. Noth- 
ing among the pictures touched me so 
closely as a series of small panels from 
the high altar of Santa Caterina, by 
Simone Martini. In their dainty archi- 
tectural gilt frames, against their back- 
grounds of gold, they have a calm, se- 
verely rich beauty of design and color. 
A lovely Magdalen holds a chased 
casket, and there is subtlety in the 
long oval of the sleepy, faint, and mor- 
bid face with its ruddy hair and jew- 
elled band across the forehead. All 
these saints have plaintive, formal, ex- 
pressive faces, there is a delicacy in 
their eyelids and long fingers, and they 
make sensitive gestures. 


IV. 


Poets have loved Pisa, and are re- 
membered there. It was its peace, 
says Mrs. Shelley, that suited Shelley; 
“our roots,” he says himself, “never 
struck so deep as at Pisa.” Byron, 
Shelley, and Leopardi all lived and 
wrote in Pisa, and there are marble 
tablets recording them on the houses 
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in which they lived. Leopardi’s house 
was in the Via Fagiuoli; Byron’s and 
Shelley’s almost opposite one another, 
on each side of the river. The Palazzo 
Lanfranchi, now Palazzo Torcanelli, is 
a simple, massive house of plain brown 
stone, the doors and windows outlined 
in white stone; it stands on the sunny 
side of the river, not far from the 
Ponte di Mezzo. The inscription says: 
“Giorgio Gordon Noel Byron qui dim- 
ord dall’ autunno del 1821 all’ estate 
del 1822 e scrisse sei canti del’ ‘Don 
Giovanni.’” Shelley’s house is on the 
Lung Arno Galileo opposite, a little 
eastward, part of a big building with 
yellow plastered walls and windows; 
and the inscription says: “Percy Bysshe 
Shelley trascorse in queste mura gli ul- 
timi mesi del 1821, l’inverno del 1822, 
qui tradusse in versi immortali gli 
affetti e le imagine che Pisa gli inspird, 
e compose l’elegia in morte di John 
Keats, ‘Adonais.’” Shelley has cap- 
tured much of the soul of Pisa in two 
lovely poems,, “Evening: Ponte a 
Mare,” where the “slow soft toads out 
of damp corners creep,” and the lines 
on “The Tower of Famine,” which ren- 
der the whole aspect and atmosphere 
of the fourteenth century Arsenal tower, 
heavy and ominous, which he took to 
be Ugolino’s. Ugolino’s tower was 
pulled down long ago, and an inscrip- 
tion on the house which replaced it, 
at the corner of the Piazza dei Cava- 
lieri, tells you where it stood. 

In Pisa the Middle Ages are felt 
everywhere, but for the most part as 
an echo, an odor, rather than in any 
actual stone, literally surviving. Many 
of the streets keep’ their old quaint 
names unspoilt; as the Via delle Belle 
Torri, with its two side-streets, the Via 
Amore and the Via del Cuore. The 
arcades of the Borgo remind one of 
Padua, and as one walks under them 
there are glimpses, here and there, of 
pillared church-fronts, or of the carv- 
ing on old houses. There is the 
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eleventh-century church of 8. Pierino, 
with its shops leading up from the 
street, its heavy pillars and fine floor 
of mosaic; S. Michele in Borgo, with its 
facade in three tiers, of pillars and 


trefoliated arches, severer in design 
than the facade of the Cathedral; there 
is the admirable 8S. Paolo a Ripa 
d’Arno; and there is the thirteenth-cen- 
tury Santa Maria della Spina, the 
sailor’s church, set down like a white 
and black trinket on the banks of the 
Arno. Begging brothers of the Miseri- 
cordia pass you in the streets, with 
their black livery, black hoods, and vast 
black hats slung upon their backs. 
Girls and women stand chaitering 
about the many fountains, drawing 
water, and carrying it in small copper 
cans, all of one pattern, shaped deli- 
eately, like ancient vases. But, for 
the most part, that sense of peace, that 
placid melancholy, which comes to 
seem the natural atmosphere of Pisa, 
harmonizing whatever is new, active, 
and stirring in it with all that re- 
mains, not only in its one enchanting 
corner, of past ages, is a kind of in- 
tangible charm, made up of many ele- 
ments, and softly transfiguring them: 
the languid evenings when the lights 
begin to come out along the river, the 
lovely curve of its course between red- 
roofed and green-shuttered houses, che 
boats that float down helped by oars 
and sail, the sight of misty hills be- 
yond the water; sunsets that burn the 
sky to soft fire above the roofs; aad 
the wind that comes up the river every 
night from the sea, tempered to soft- 
ness as it drifts through Pisa. 


V. 


A large part of the beauty of Pisa 
comes to it from the Arno, which 
winds through it from end to end, and 
ean be followed into the leafy country, 
by a grassy path which goes beside it, 
always within sight of the hills, which, 
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on a misty evening in March, are like 
banks of solid smoke. Under a gray 
sky, in the faint mist which veils the 
outlines of the hills, spring budding 
overhead in the trees and starring their 
brown branches with green, among 
which tiny bats fly restlessly, the night 
comes on gently, with a peaceful and 
slightly mournful charm. Coming 
back, I saw the long curved line of the 
Lung’ Arno, the brown and yellow and 
green of the houses, under a low-hang- 
ing thunder-cloud about to burst; a 
rich, deep, complex effect of color, 
sombre, and with a dull sort of in- 
tensity, as if some fierce heat smoul- 
dered there. After a rain storm in the 
hills the river awakens violently, and 
rushes downwards, swollen, yellow, 
and curdled, creased and wried into 
wrinkles and cross-eddies. At night, 
looking. down on it from a high: win- 
dow, the water is oily black, streaked 
with white, and the reflections of the 
gas-lamps along the quays plunge 
downwards like long stakes of gold, 
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planted in the river. Where the light 
strikes it one can see the tide flowing 
swiftly; but for the most part it is a 
black pit of water, dividing the town. 

If you follow the river to the sea, you 
will come to one of the loveliest places 
in Italy, Bocca d’Arno, where the Arno 
freshens into little waves as it meets 
the sea-waves and mingles with them. 
On one side of the river the sand be- 
gins, and, beyond the grass, there are 
pine-trees, green to blackness as they 
thicken and cut off the sky. On the 
other side of the river there is a flat 
green marsh, ending upon a dark line 
of trees. Above, there are jagged 
peaks against the sky, hills white with 
snow where they rise into the white 
rain-clouds. Towards Pisa the hills 
darken, softening into gentler curves. 
And it seems as if nothing that is su- 
premely beautiful in nature is not 
here. Here, at this lovely meeting- 
place, are hills, woods, valleys, a river, 
and the sea. 

Arthur Symons. 
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A good book is a gift to be grateful 
for, and here we have two,' both very 
good; yet it is enough to make even 
the weariest and saddest man smile to 
receive these same two wrapped up 
together in one piece of brown paper 
and tied round with one piece of string. 
It is as if your two dear friends, who 
hate each other with a fierce hatred, 
should by an unhappy chance drop in 
upon you at the same moment. Fortu- 
nately books are in a sense inanimate 
objects, else these two on being re- 
leased from the parcel would certainly 
rise up and fly at and buffet one an- 


1“Ways of Nature.” By John Burroughs. 
The Story of His Adventurous 
Told by Charles G. D. Roberts. 


“Red Fox.” 
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other, upsetting the ink and creating a 
tremendous confusion among the pa- 
pers on my writing-table. For it hap- 
pens that these authors represent the 
two opposite and just now extremely 
antagonistic schools of nature writing 
in North America. Both are now very 
well known in this country, and I am 
inclined to think that readers at this 
distance, or on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, are best able to appreciate their 
respective merits. The dust is washed 
off when they reach us. John Bur- 
roughs is of the school we know best— 
the oldest man among us has known it 
from his childhood; and when his first 
book, Wake Robin, was issued in this 
country thirty or thirty-five years ago, 




















it found a ready public which he has 
never lost; on the contrary, it has 
grown with each succeeding book, most 
of all perhaps with Fresh Fields, in 
which he describes his impressions of 
nature in England so delightfully. He 
would, and indeed does, describe him- 
self as a literary or “essay” naturalist, 
a student of nature in the open air 
who aims at presenting his facts in a 
way to touch the emotions—to produce 
in some degree the enjoyment we ex- 
perience in the living reality. He is 
scientific, too, since he is devoted to 
truth, only he sweetens his science 
with feeling and gives it literary form. 
His nature study, as he aptly says, is 
only science out of school, happy in the 
fields and woods, loving the flowers 
and animals which it observes, and 
finding in them something for the sen- 
timents and emotions as well as for 
the understanding. 

If Gilbert White had analyzed his 
own feelings and aims with reference 
to his nature study and set it down, 
he would probably have anticipated 
much that the American naturalist 
says of himself in this book. And it is 
a fact, I think, that Burroughs, not- 
withstanding his modernity and Amer- 
ican spirit, impatient of old ways, 
comes nearest in mind to the historian 
of Selborne of all living naturalists. 
In reading him I am often reminded 
of White’s older followers—of Knapp, 
Jenyns, Moggridge, Jesse, and Knox of 
the Ornithological Rambles, rather than 
of any literary naturalist of the last 
fifty years. He is more emotional; he 
is also a very much better writer— 
there is no comparison; but he is un- 
doubtedly of their tribe, his whole in- 
terest being in things as they are; his 
keener sympathy with all sentient life, 
and better gift of expression have 
never misled him into reading his own 
mind into that of the lower animals, 
nor tempted him to color the simple 
truth as he finds it. “There is,” he 
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says, “but one interpretation of nature, 


and that is the scientific.” And, again: 
“Jeffries tells how the flower, or the 
bird, or the cloud is related to his sub- 
jective life and experience. It means 
this or that to him; it may mean some- 
thing entirely different from another, be- 
cause he may be bound toit bya differ- 
ent tie of association. The poet fills the 
lap of earth with treasures not her 
owi. the riches of his own spirit; sci- 
ence reveals the treasures that are her 
Own, and arranges and appraises 
them.” 

To this point he returns again and 
again; the truth that to humanize ani- 
mal life is to falsify, to caricature it, 
he ingeminates on page after page, 
dwelling on it with heat and eloquence. 
It is an almost angry protest against 
the new American-made romantic or 
sentimental school of nature study of 
which Thompson Seton, Long, and 
Charles Roberts are the leading expo- 
nents. Here in England one is sur- 
prised at the amount of feeling dis- 
played in the book; but there is good 
cause; the trouble is that this new hu- 
manized natural history, which makes 
the beasts and birds a very much more 
intelligent and nice-minded people 
than, say, the African pigmies or other 
low-down savages, is taken with tre- 
mendous seriousness on the other side 
of the water. They prefer it over there 
to the old sober sort of literary natural 
history, which dates back to the eight- 
eenth century, and came from the vil- 
lage of Selborne. It is infinitely more 
interesting to the general reader—and 
it is truer! Again, it is distinctly flat- 
tering to the Transatlantic mind to 
know that this new method of finding 
out the truth is their own original in- 
vention, and that their soil and electri- 
cal atmosphere has produced not one 
but a whole crowd of writers who, in 
insight and knowledge of the animal 
mind, surpass all other naturalists who 
exist or have existed on the globe. We 
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think a great deal of Professor Owen’s 
feat in reconstructing the entire frame- 
work of the gigantic Dinornis, long ex- 
tinct, from the fragment of a single 
bone. It is nothing compared to that 
of the new naturalists, who build you 
up the entire psychology, and whole life 
from the cradle to the grave, so to 
speak, of fox, and caribou, and bobcat, 
and chipmunk, and forty others from 
a few isolated facts concerning the 
habits of those animals. 

Possibly the new writers were them- 
selves astonished at the great reputa- 
tion they had made, or which had been 
thrust on them; in any case, having 
got it, they are determined to keep it, 
and are not taking Mr. Burroughs’s 
punishment lying down. There is not 
an incident in their animal biographies, 
they assert, however improbable or 
even incredible it may seem to those 
who do not know the mind that is in 
an animal, which has not been wit- 
nessed and put on record by some com- 
petent observer. Their critic, they 
say, has narrowed his point of view to 
the limits of his own personal experi- 
ence; and they remind him loftily that 
they have been in the woods and lonely 
wildernesses, studying the creatures in 
their own homes, conversing, too, with 
Indians and trappers who have a life- 
long familiarity with the subject, and, 
finally, they tell him that he judges all 
animals from those he has seen on his 
own small farm. His retort is: “Your 
natural history knowledge of the East 
will avail you in the West. ‘There is 
no country,’ says Emerson, ‘in which 
they do not wash the pans and spank 
the babies,’ and there is no country 
where a dog is not a dog or a fox a 
fox, or where a hare is ferocious or a 
wolf lamb-like.” 

That is how the matter stands; it is 
a pretty quarrel, amusing to the looker- 

The Speaker. 
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on, but it does not concern us. We 
are a sober-minded people not at all 
likely to be carried away by anything 
this romantic school can send us, and 
this being so we can receive their 
books. without apprehension and read 
and thoroughly enjoy them. For it 
must be said that they are delightful, 
and strike one as something new in 
literature. We have, it is true, some- 
thing resembling it in our numerous 
animal biographies and auto-biogra- 
phies, the best by far being Fortescue’s 
Life of a@ Wild Red Deer on Exmoor. 
But these products are comparatively 
poor; in most cases the subjects are 
extravagantly over-humanized; they 
are by inferior writers or else by writ- 
ers who do not possess all the quali- 
ties required to make such work really 
good. 

Of the American writers who have 
made such a success in this line I 
should say that Charles Roberts is 
the foremost, and that Red Fog, his 
latest work, is a worthy successor of 
the Kindred of the Wild and Watchers 
by the Trails. All that the orthodox 
naturalists, and hunters, and trappers, 
know of the wild animals, he knows; 
and to his knowledge he adds a keen 
sympathy with wild life, and, above 
all, he possesses imagination and in- 
vention. The result is a book which, 
purely as a story, is as delightful to 
read as the unforgettable adventures 
of Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox. At the 
same time, the author infuses his own 
into the animal mind with so nice a 
judgment and so much restraint that 
we do not regard his life of a fox, 
or of any other animal, as mere ro- 
mance, but it does produce the right 
iliusion, and knowing that it was 
founded on truth, that there is so 
much truth intermixed with it, we are 
pleased to take it as all true. 

W. H. Hudson. — 


ie ate ee. 
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IN TIME OF CHANGE. 


England, thy throne was ever on the sea, 
The shattering waves, the great sea that abides! 
Learn, therefore, from the changing of her tides 
‘The laws of thy confederate years to be: 
Look how each wave, in every atom free, 
Along its road imperiously rides, 
Then breaks, and hither and thither the soft foam slides 
And crumbles into the perfect Unity. 


So while men’s hearts forbear, for thy dear sake, 


To weigh their loss against the general gain, 
Oh then, above the surf and surge and fume, 
Howe’er the waves of faction climb and break 
Within thee as without, thou shalt remain 
Our Milton’s England till the trump of doom. 


‘Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Alfred Noyes. 
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“The Furniture of Windsor Castle,” 
‘by Mr. Guy Francis Laking, recently 
published, is the second of a series of 
volumes, issued by the King’s com- 
mand, illustrative of the artistic treas- 
ures contained in the Royal residence 
at Windsor. The furniture, including 
the tapestry, of Windsor Castle, is 
treated in the same manner that the 
armory of the Castle was dealt with in 
the preceding volume. The collection 
includes some of the best examples of 
the master-craftsmen of two centuries 
—Jacob, Chippendale, Riesener, Weis- 
weiler, André Boulle, Le Gaigneur, 
Gaspar Teuné, Gouthiére, and others. 


Mr. Murray announces a “History of 
the Papacy in the XIXth Century,” to 
be completed in three volumes, the 


third of which will be devoted to the 
The author is Dr. 


reign of Leo XIII. 





Fredrik Nielsen, Bishop of Aalborg, 
and formerly Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History in the University of 
Copenhagen, whose work is being 
translated—with the help of others—by 
Dr. Mason, Master of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge. At present only two 
volumes can be offered to the English 
reader, bringing the story of the Pa- 
pacy down to the death of Pius IX., but 
the author has the concluding volume 
in hand; and this will be translated as 
soon after its completion as possible. 


Readers of Dante will be interested 
to hear that it is intended to erect a 
statue to him on the Monte Mario, the 
hill which looks down upon Rome from 
the other side of the Tiber. The road 
from Viterbo passes over the hill, and 
this route was much frequented in 
Dante’s time. Here the poet, who was 
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a member of an embassy sent from 
Florence to Rome, caught a first 
glimpse of the Eternal City—a fact to 
which he alludes in the Paradiso (canto 


Xv.): 


Non era vinto ancora Montemalo 
Dal vostro Uccellatoio, 


Montemalo being the name of the hill 
in Dante’s day. 


George Paston’s “Social Caricatures 
in the Eighteenth Century,” recently 
published, is a book which gives a gen- 
eral, and as far as possible representa- 
tive view of the social caricatures, and 
the emblematical, satirical, personal 
and humorous prints of the eighteenth 
century. Besides Hogarth, Gillray, 
Rowlandson and Bunbury, who are 
liberally represented, characteristic 
specimens are given of Van Heem- 
skerck, J. June, Boitard, George Bick- 
ham, Thomas Patch, Vanderhaechen, 
Gravelot, Paul Sandby, de Louther- 
bourg, John Collett, Samuel Collings, 
George Woodward, Henry Wigstead, 
Austin Isaac Cruikshank, and John 
Kay, the Edinburgh caricaturist. The 
letterpress includes, besides notes on 
the artists, descriptions of the illustra- 
tions, and such passages from contem- 
porary correspondence and periodicals 
as help to elucidate the subjects 
treated. There are over two hundred 
illustrations, including reproductions 
of line engravings, etchings, mezzo- 
tints, stipple, and a few original draw- 
ings by Rowlandson. 


Recent changes in the ownership of 
the “Gentleman’s Magazine” lead The 
Academy to reminiscences of that an- 
cient periodical, which was founded by 
Edward Cave, printer, in 1731, for the 
purpose of rescuing from oblivion the 
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best things in the ephemeral press of 
the day. The magazine, edited from its 
very. start by “Sylvanus Urban,” soon 
made its mark (by 1738 it had twenty 
imitators) and enlarged its scope. As 
early as 1734 Samuel Johnson wrote to 
the proprietor suggesting that modern 
wit and humor might well be supple- 
mented by a literary article, which he 
offered to write. Cave’s reply is not 
known; but two years later we find 
Johnson advertising his school at Lich- 
field in the magazine, and a copy of 
Latin elegiacs addressed “Ad Sylva- 
num Urbanum,” which also appeared 
in 1736, is probably from his hand. 
The alcaics of March 1738 and John- 
son’s subsequent close connection with 
Cave and with the magazine are well 
known, Cave was probably the first 
editor (if he may be called so) who 
started competitions. He offered in 
1734 £50 for a poem—and attracted no. 
writer of note. In 1735 his offer was a 
first prize of £10 only, with volumes of 
sermons as second, third and fourth 
prizes. But the great work which the 
Gentleman’s Magazine achieved was the 
reporting of Parliamentary Debates. 
It was illegal to do so, and Cave got 
into trouble more than once, particu- 
larly over the Lovat trial in 1747. But 
he held to his illegal practices for many 
years. Concealed in the House or in 
the Strangers’ Gallery, he and his lieu- 
tenant Guthrie and others would make 
notes, and retire afterwards to compare 
them and have them written up. When 
prohibited from reporting the proceed- 
ings openly, he published the “Debates. 
in the Senate of Lilliput,’ much as the 
London gave Latin names to the speak- 
ers in the House and pretended to be 
telling of ancient Rome. In 1743 Guth- 
rie was dismissed and Johnson took his. 
place. How Johnson did the work is: 
notorious: he invented the speeches. 











